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REVIEWS. 


Canova and his Works—[Canova et ses 
Ouvrages, ou Mémoires Historiques, §:c.] 
By M. Quatremére de Quincy. Paris : 
London, O. Rich. 

Tue irregular progression of society in intel- 

lectual developement, its advances, its retro- 

gradations, and its intervals of quiescence, 
are phenomena strange and difficult to ex- 
plain. There are indeed known physical and 
moral combinations, which philosophy is ac- 
customed to take into its estimates of parti- 
cular social epochs; but there would seem 
to be something more recondite than their 
agency, which produces at uncertain inter- 
vals an extraordinary activity of mind, and 
removes the ages in which it occurs from the 
common roll of historic record. Such an 
epoch was that which preceded and produced 
the French Revolution ; when, after a cen- 
tury of mediocrity in almost every depart- 
ment of science, taste, and philosophy, the 

great European family threw forth almost a 

superfoetation of mind—of statesmen, soldiers, 

artists, chemists, mathematicians, mechani- 
cians, poets,—inventors in every branch of 
inguiry. 

Among the remarkable men of this remark- 
able age, Antonio Canova held a distin- 
guished place; having, by universal consent, 
been regarded, if notabsolutely as the greatest 
genius in his particular department, at least 
as the man who exerted the most decided: in- 
fluence on the progress of his art.—Born in 
an obscure village (Possagno), in an obscure 
part of Italy, of parents unknown for profes- 
sional excellence, and at a time of the almost 
absolute degradation of sculpture, he derived 
from circumstance no advantages beyond 
an early acquaintance with the tools and 
materials of his labours; yet by the mere 
force of individual genius, he revived, and 
almost recreated, the art in Italy. His 
grandfather was engaged in some department 
of the working of stone; and consequently 
Canova was, from the early age of five years, 
accustomed to managing the mallet and 
chisel; but no masters were at hand, no 
models of art accessible, to direct his rude 
eflorts, or awaken his instincts of taste. He 
¥as early indeed removed to Venice, where 
his first productions excited a marked atten- 
tion; but at so low an ebb was art in that 
tity, that even the common method of trans- 
fering the outline of the model to the marble, 
by means of points, was unknown; and the 
arst was guided in the operation solely by 
the eye, or by such expedients as his own in- 
genuity might suggest. ‘The opportunities 
also of modelling from the life were so rare, 
that Canova in his early attempts employed 
amirror, and was his own subject. 

This artist, therefore, must be added to 
the long list of geniuses and creators who 
vere self-taught. When eventually he went to 
Rome for the better pursuit of his studies, he 
found in contemporary art examples rather to 
b avoided than followed. The sculptors 





then living there, were Agostino Pinna, Pacili, 
Bracci, Sibilla, Pacetti, and Angilini—men 
certainly of no great European celebrity. 


The study of nature and of the antique was | 
An- | 


wholly lost or neglected among them. 
other theory and another practice prevailed, 
to the total exclusion of taste or feeling. 


In the mission, then, of reviving Italian | 


sculpture, Canova had no precursor; and 
Count Cicognara, in looking round for the 


more salient than the writings of Maffei, 
Passeri, Visconti, Winckelmann—the dis- 


of St. Non (Denon)—and those of Norden, 
Pocock, and Wheeler; for the encouragement 


given to sculpture by Leopold,Clement XIV., | 


Pius VI., and other contemporary princes, 


on which he relies, cannot be considered as | 


of much weight. That the above-named 
writers had turned the attention of the erudite 
to the subject of antiquities, and to the trea- 
sures of beauty and grace existing in ancient 
monuments, is true; and it is certain that 
their works must have assisted in the forma- 
tion of that master idea which gave to Ca- 
nova’s professional life its distinctive cha- 
racter. But the same light was equally held 
forth to others, who had not eyes to behold 
it; and Canova alone was found capable of 
discovering the true sources of sculptural 
excellence, and, by reducing his theory to 
practice, of demonstrating its undeniable 
truth and applicability. In this, as it seems to 
us, consist the great merit of this distinguish- 
ed artist, and his claim to the title of inventor. 


| Other artists of the age have equalled, and 


in some particulars surpassed him; but the 
return to nature, the revival of the Greek 
style, and the substitution of a selecting and 
ennobling, for an indiscriminate and servile 
imitation of natural forms, was altogether his 
own. ‘He seems,” says Cicognara, “to 
have proceeded by first impressing on his 
statues all the divinity of the beau idéal, and 
afterwards to recall them to humanity, by 
scattering here and there those traces of 
reality, which his attentive observation of 
the natural supplied.” Whoever will com- 
pare the actual prosperity of sculpture in 
Rome, either with that of painting, or with 
what it was towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, will find the true measure of Canova’s 
genius, and satisfy himself that such a man 
is justly numbered among the master-minds 
of his age and country. 

Such was the subject of Mons. Quatremére 
de Quincy's Memoir. ‘The life of an artist, 
it has been said, lies in his works; and if 
so, his biography may be supposed to consist 
in their enumeration and critical illustration. 
To those who hold this opinion, the work 
before us will afford satisfaction. The author is 
a professional critic of art, and fully competent 
to the task he has undertaken; but for our- 
selves, we are “free to confess” that, of all 
works, those which belong to the critical lite- 
rature of painting and sculpture, are least to 
our taste. It appears to us impossible, by the 


| better than 
causes of the regenerated era, can find none | 
| dantry. 
| not summed up in his works. It is the mind, 
coveries at Herculaneum—the Sicilian travels | 





happiest use of language, to convey any pre- 


| cise idea of a picture or a statue, beyond 


perhaps its mere physical outline—to give a 
definite notion of the details of style and 
execution is beyond the reach of the pen. 
The dry enumeration of technical expressions 
for undefinable excellencies of form and 
colouring, is mere verbiage, and, in the long 
run, wearisome and provoking. Being no 
a substitution of words for 
thoughts, it inevitably degenerates into pe- 
But the life of a man of genius is 


which gave birth to those works, that forms 


| the true subject of a philosophical interest— 


the circumstances of its developement—its 
re-action on the moral and physical world— 
its intimate workings,—in one word, its in- 
dividuality. We, who enjoyed for a short 
time a rather intimate acquaintance with 
Canova, and were personally conversant with 
the extent and resources of his intellect, the 
naive simplicity of his character, and the 
justice and elevation of his views, should 
have been far better pleased with a memoir 
that considered him more as a man and less 
as an artist, and that had been more discur- 
sive and anecdotical in its plan and execu- 
tion. We want the “peep behind the cur- 
tain,” and this want is, in our estimate, a 
grievous disappointment. After all, however, 
books, like men, must be taken for what they 
are; and the author of the present volume 
having thought good to write only a work of 
art, it is not fair to judge him by another 
standard. Still, as matter of information to 
the readers of the Atheneum, and without 
meaning to insinuate that Mons. Quatremére 
de Quincy might, ought, or could have fol- 
lowed another plan, we must record the fact, 
that his book is a mere book of professional 
criticism, a treatise on the beau idéal, and 
nearly as much about the author himself as 
about Canova. “I must avow,” he observes 
in his preface, “ that the form under which 
I had long proposed to write Canova’s life, 
requiring that the historian should place 
himself on the scene with the hero of the 
tale, a fear of incurring the reproach of pre- 
sumptuous vanity might have contributed to 
suspend the execution of my project.” The 
fact, however, is, that in bringing himself 
upon the scene, he has also contrived to 
render himself a very prominent personage ; 
and on more occasions than one has laboured 
to divide the honours with his subject. 

To take an example: Canova, it appears, 
first arrived at Rome at the precise moment 
of Mons. Quatremére’s second visit to that 
capital ; and, having exhibited his ‘ Theseus,’ 
he obtained considerable celebrity, and with 
it the acquaintance of his future biographer. 
In the studio, by the side of the ‘Theseus,’ 
stood also another group, by the same artist, 
of ‘ Dedalus and Icarus.’ 

“A parallel,” says Mons. Q., “ truly instruc- 
tive, whose consequences seemed to me a com- 
plete demonstration of the ideas which I had 

formed of the imitation of nature ; that is, of the 
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two sorts of truth of which this imitation is sus- 
ceptible. One of these, / said to him (Canova), 
is common and trivial, and is calculated on the 
individual model. It addresses itself by a ma- 
terial reality to the mere sense, and scarcely 
deserves the name of art. The other is called 
ideal, because in it the intellect, from an ex- 
amination of individuals, arrives at a conception 
of beauty and perfection, such as nature has 
perhaps never realized in a single image. Now, 
said I to him, the group of * Dedalus,’ produced 
by the first method, cannot please the observer 
who considers art on the grand scale; but that 
of ‘ Theseus,’ I added, is on the road to that 
species of imitation, of which the ancients have 
Jeft us models; and therefore its author aypears 
te me to have opened to his contemporaries, not 
in theory, but in practice, a route to the true and 
the beautiful in the arts of design. I cannot 


say how much the developement of these ideas | 


pleased Canova. He stood in much need of a 
support to his taste,” &c. Xe. 

Now, if this be not a chapter from the 
** Memoirs of P. P. Clerk of this Parish,” it is 
2 flat parody on them. Nothing can be plainer 
than the complacent innuendo that Canova 
had blundered upon a truth, and required the 


| gantly masked by a drapery, which contrasts 


| heightens its charm. 
| admired, and generally is so, in this work, is 
| the art with which Canova (thanks to the grace 


aid of Mons. Quatremére de Quincy's philo- | 


if 
xt. 


sophy to work it out and to generalize 
“T taught the boy to read,” said Quin, of 


George the Third; and in the same spirit , 


Mons. Q. says, or seems to say, “ 1 taught 
~~? ° D 
the boy to reason.” 


ditional charm. 


This, moreover, is no isolated passage—it | 


is the pervading feeling of the volume, which 
“says, or seems to say,” in almost every page, 


“Canova attained to unrivalled excellence | 


by adopting the selective principle in his 
imitations. ‘lhe theorern, 
mine: I discovered it, and, in season 


| was granted to view 
however, was 


and | 


| the slightest nuances of beauty, 


out of season, I preached the doctrine to | 


him; ergo, &c. &. QED.” 

This, it must be admitted, is a little ridi- 
culous: it is, however, but justice to add, 
that the author fully and honestly admits the 
share which Gawin Hamilton, the painter, 
had in brushing away the cobwebs of Ca- 
nova’s inexperience, and turning his atten- 
tion from individual to abstract beauty. It 
is honourable to Hamilton’s memory, and 
gratifying to his countrymen, that he had 
the tact to discover Canova’s latent powers, 
and the gencrosity to assist in bringing him 
forward ; and it should seem that his ser- 
vices were something more than those of 
instruction, he being among the first persons 
at Rome who drew the notice of the cogno- 
scenti and protectors of art to the stranger 
youth. 

It is not our intention to follow the author 
throngh his long catalogue raisonné of Ca- 
nova’s works. 
and even the positive dates, are very few, 


considering the personal and epistolary in- | ments on it which appeared in some of the 
tercourse which subsisted between the parties ; 





‘The anecdotes interspersed, 


so that little or nothing is added to the pre- | 


vious stock of our knowledge respecting the 
individual. As a specimen, however, of the 
way in which the subject is treated, we trans- 
late the author's account of the statue of the 
Princess Borghese :-— 

It is known that this statue shovld be con- 
sidered as one of those poctic or ailegoric me- 
tamorphoses of which I have just spoken. [‘The 


portraiture of individuals with the attributes of | i “tp : : 
; sure of the Princess Borghese’s person, in 


heroic and mythological personages.) As a 
portrait, it represents the Princess Borghese, 
the daughter of her whose features, similarly 
metamorphosed, we have already admired— 
[Madame Letizia Bonaparte.) But the daughter 


! . . 
| tions, and no opportunity was lost to expose 


| scan 


: . 
| ing to the 


ted - 
; Gnotea, are a 


was worthy, by her beauty, toserve as the type for 
such a composition, or, if you will, transfigura- 
tion, which Canova made of her under the image 
of the ‘ Victorious Venus.’ Considered under the 
ideal aspect, this statue (one of the most grace- 
ful that the artist produced,) has for its true 
subject the repose of Venus, after her victory 
over the rival goddesses, reclining on a bed, and 
apparently enjoying the prize; that is, the 
golden apple, which she holds in one hand, and 
contemplates with a fixed regard. The bed 
serves as a plinth and sub-basement to the statue. 
Surmounted at its upper end by an elegantly- 
wrought head-piece, it is covered throughout 
its length by a mattress draped with great taste. 
A pile of cushions supports the right arm and 
the upper part of the figure, producing in the 
rest of the person a natural and varied move- 
ment, and a flexibility of form, equally gracious 
in frout, and from behind. The lower part of 
the body, with the exception of one leg, is ele- 


well with the beauty of the uncovered bust, and 
That which ought to be 


of the original!) has preserved the fidelity of 
the resemblance in the head which is required 
in a portrait, and allied it with the ideal im his 
developement of the forms of the body; so that 
the positive and the imaginative truth, far from 
being in contradiction, lend each other an ad- 

The Victorious Venus has recently enjoyed a 
new triumph inthe Palace Borghese, where for 
a short time it was offered to the judgment of 
he public. The crowd of amateurs, as well 
foreign as Italian, was incessant; and daylight 
not sufticing to their admiration, permission 
the statue by candie-light, 
—a light which, while it bri into evidence 
y, detects also the 
smnaliest negligencies in the execution. 


It was thus that we ourselves, by a special 
favour, had the advantage of considering this 
beautifal statue, the artist hiinself passing a 
lighted taper over its exquisite details. No- 
thing in art could exceed the delicacy and 
grace of the performance ; nor was our plea- 
sure diminished by the honest enthnsiasin 
with which Canova did the honours by his 
own workmanship. The whole scene, the 
splendour of the ancient palace, “the pre- 
sent deity” embodied in the most beautiful 
of human figures, the associated recollections 
of the extraordinary man to whom the ori- 
ginal was so nearly allied, the halo of Roman 
art and antiquity by which we were sur- 
rounded, contributed, with charm of 
Canova’s remarks on art, and the graces of 
his conversation, to make this sc one 
of the most delightful we experienced in the 
eternal city. 

The modelling of this statue excited much 
attention in England, by the ribald com- 


1 
ne 


scene 


London journals. At that time, it was 
thought becoming to attack Napoleon through 
the character and feclings of his femele rela- 


the follies of his connexions, or to fabricate 
lalous anecdotes, where truth was want- 
purpose. The criti ( rks 
of Monsieur Quatremére de Quincy, abeve 
sufficient refutation of the 
calumnious innuendo of a shameless expo- | 


the act of modelling. Yet the offensive 
anecdote to which we allude, after running 
the rounds of the English papers, was copied 
into the foreign journals; and the conse- 





quence was, the shutting up of the statne, 
which remained unseen by the public fo 
years, and the deep annoyance of the Princess 
whenever, by particular interest, a foreigner 
was permitted to gain access to it. Appli- 
cation was even made to the Pope, to com. 
mand its destruction, (for the statue belonged 
to the Prince, aud not to the wife, from 
whom he was then separated.) but Pigs 
VII. contented himself with ordering that it 
should not be shown. It was thus, that for 
many years, even Canova himself was pre- 
vented access to his own work, which we 
believe was only restored to light on the 
death of Pauline. 

Notwithstanding the circumscribed scope 
of the volume before us, there is an oeca- 
sional trait or an anecdote to be found in it, 
calculated to excite in the philosopher te- 
flections of varied, and sometimes of painful 
interest. Between the statuary and the go- 
verning castes of society, there is a sort of 
natural connexion; and Canova was thus 
brought into personal contact with many of 
the leading characters of his age. It isa 
flattering testimony to the ennobling in- 
fluence of the arts, and it is consoling to 
know, that Canova, in his conversations with 
Napoleon, preserved all the frankness and 
independence of his natural disposition ; and 
that, instead of turning the opportunity to the 
account of his own private interest, he em- 
ployed it successfully in promoting the ex- 
tension of his art, and the welfare of his 
native country. On one of these interviews, 
Napoleon, (who wished to fix Canova at 
Paris, like every thing and person of intrinsic 
worth that the continent then produced,) 
after making him several advantageous offers, 
added :— 

‘** But Paris is the capital of the arts; this is 
your proper residence, and you shall be well 
taken care of.” 

Canova.— You are master of my life; but 
if you desire that it should be employed in your 
service, you must consent to my return to Rome, 
as soon as I have terminated the work which 
has brought me here.” 

Naro.eon.—* But this is your centre. Here 
are collected the chefs-d’wuvre of antiquity. 
We want nothing but the Farnese Hercules; 
and that we shall soon possess.” 

Canova.—*“ Will you, then, not leave any- 
thing to Italy ? The antique sculptures form a 
collection, which harmonize with an infinity of 
monuments, which you cannot remove.” 

Again, in reference to the excavations 
projected by Napoleon to be made in Rome, 
Canova boldly deciared that—“ The Roman 
people had an imprescriptable right to all the 
monuments, which he might force its soil to 
discover,—a right so founded in nature, in 
custom, end in the laws of the country, that 
ho proprietor, prince, or even sovereign, 
could either dispose of them, or remove them 
from the city.” 

The same idea recurs apropos to a conver- 
sation on the city of Florence ; where the 
public monuments were at that time neg- 
lected, Canova had begged that an order 
might he given, preventing the sale, to the 
Jews, of any public work of art. “ Sold! 
replied Bonaparte, “I shall carry off all 
those beautiful objects, and bring them here. 


| * No,” interrupted Canova, “ leave them at 


Florence. ‘There, both as objects of history 
and of art, they are in harmony with a vast 
number of immoveable things; as, for ex- 


ample, the beautiful contemporary paintings 
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jn fresco. It would be well that the Presi- 
dent of the Florentine Academy should have 
fauds placed at his disposition, for the con- 
servation of such public monuments. ‘This 
would turn to your glory; and the more so, 
being on the spot, for, as I have understood, 
your family is originally F lorentine. Almost 
every request that Canova made in these in- 
terviews, in favour of the arts, was granted ; 
and he had the happiness of thus founding 
or reviving more than one institution analo- 
ous to his professional pursuits. 

On the subject of the mutual influence of 
the French revolution and the fine arts on 
each other, M. Quatremére observes, that the 
former, while it brought ancient ideas into 
favour, discrediting the more modern combi- 
nations, still threw a certain ridicule upon 
them, by its fantastic and absurd imitation of 
the political institutes of antiquity: whereas, 
the arts tended altogether to shed a lustre on 
the governments of the classic ages, and the 

litical theories on which they were founded. 
tn this, we do not altogether agree. The 
revival of ancient ideas of republican virtue, 
however tinctured by the ridiculous extrava- 

ances of the early revolutionists, diffused 
widely among the people a knowledge and 
taste for the antique; and, in point of fact, 
the arts, even during the reign of terror, re- 
ceived a sudden and extensive developement. 
Robespierre employed Denon, on a grand 
scale, to make collections and designs for 
illustrating the Fasti of the nascent repub- 
lic; and the taste and travelled research of 
that celebrated artist, would have been then 
brought to bear on the formation of an im- 
proved national taste, (as they afterwards 
were under Napoleon,) if the overthrow of 
his employer's tyranny, and a long succes- 
sion of imbecile anarchists, had not put a 
stop to his operations. ‘The influence of the 
fine arts upon politics, on the contrary, was 
scarcely appreciable. The major interests of 
society, brought into discussion by the great 
popular movement, and by the dreadful wars 
which it produced, absorbed all the faculties 
of the people; and it was not till internal 
peace was restored by the victories of Bona- 
parte, that the French found either leisure 
or inclination for bestowing any continuous 
attention upon painting and sculpture. The 
republican pictures of David, with their hard 
and statuary outlines, can scarcely be con- 
sidered as forming more than an exception 
to the general fact. 

Napoleon, however, who, with a thorough 
knowledge of the character of his subjects, 
émployed the arts largely in subjugating 
their imagination, and occupying their ac- 
tivity, exerted a real and substantial influence 
on every branch,—architecture, painting, 
and sculpture. Of this, the list of Canova’s 
works affords ample illustration, in the num- 
ber of statues, &c. bespoken by Bonaparte 
and his dependent Princes. ‘This influence 
extended even beyond his reign; for the 
fashion he set was imitated by the restored 
sovereigns, and by the numerous wealthy 
English who flocked to Italy, on the re- 
opening of the continent. 

But in nothing is the influence of political 
events on the fortunes of sculpture more re- 
markable, than in the history of Napoleon's 
own statue. This colossal work (12 feet in 

eight,) was commenced in the time of the 
mperor’s greatest successes. It accordingly 


displayed him with the sceptre of subjugated 





Europe in one hand, and a little statue of 
victory, after the ancient type, in the other, 
But before the epoch arrived when the im- 
perial resemblance should have been set up 
in Paris, the symbol had lost much of its 
propriety and application. A dread of the 
epigram, (for such it had become,) together 
with certain notions of ridicule, which Napo- 
leon entertained of the classical nudity of 


the work, caused him to command its tem- | 


porary seclusion from public view. It re- 
mained, therefore, hidden in the Louvre, be- 
hind a barricade of boards, till the fortunes 
of war delivered it, as it were a captive, into 
the possession of the conqueror of Waterloo; 
and it now stands, we believe, in an almost 
equal obscurity, beneath the staircase at 
Apsley House. 

Among the other gigantic conceptions of 
Canova, was that of a statue of Religion, 
thirty feet in height, which he designed to 
be placed in the church of St. Peter, thereby 
uniting on one spot, the largest and most 
magnificent work of architecture with the 
most considerable production of sculpture. 
This statue was designed to celebrate the 
liberation of the Papal See from the chains 
of the revolution; but with the revolution, 
had disappeared the wealth which it had 
centred in its chief; and the project, as far 
as the placing the statue in St. Peter’s was 
concerned, ended in a sort of practical joke, 


—namely, that in the christian metropolis of 


Europe, no place could be found for religion 
to rest in. 

But it is time to stop. The Life of Canova 
is followed by a selection from the letters 
which he had addressed to the author. Al- 
though these treat principally on the details 
of art, relative to his own works, they are 
not without interest. M. Quatremére de 
Quincy, in his preface, indicates the possi- 
bility of the entire correspondence of Canova 
existing in the custody of his brother and 
heir, the Abbé G, Battista Satori Canova; 
if so, the amiable and veteran Abbé cannot 
do a better service to biography and the arts, 
than by an immediate publication of them. 

We cannot conclude without noticing a 
singular circumstance in these memoirs ;— 
namely, that the name of Thorwaldsen does 
not once occur in them! 


Topography of Thebes, and General View of 


Egypt. By 1. G. Wilkinson, Esq. 8vo. 
[Second Notice.] 
Tue first part of this interesting volame con- 
tains a minute account of the topography of 
the Egyptian Thebes, and ah investigation 
of the historical problems which its monu- 
ments enable us to solve. No nation in the 
world took such anxious pains to transiit its 
remembrance to the remotest posterity, as 
the Egyptians. ‘Their pyramids, their obe- 
lisks, their stupendous excavations, are not 
merely memorials of former glory and great- 
ness, but, by the sculptured representatious 
with which they are covered, they preserve 
delineations of the religious ceremonies of 
the Pharaohs, the most important public 
transactions, and even the varied occupations 
of private life. Monuments are more certain 
evidences of facts than the simple statements 
of historians, and, while they mark the pro- 
gress made in civilization and the arts, they 
oifer proofs of the mechanical sxill and taste 
which prevailed at the time of taeir ereetion. 





But though the information conveyed by 
monuments be certain, it must necessarily 
be brief and desultory. The inscriptions, 
even when fully interpreted, can only relate 
to the persons by whom these buildings were 
erected ; and unless dates be accurately spe- 
cified, we must look elsewhere for an ac- 
count of the age in which the founders lived. 
It is true, that we have histories of Egypt 
by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, and 
a fragment of a catalogue of Egyptian dy- 
nasties, derived by Manetho from the archives 
preserved in the temples ; but the narratives 
of the Greek historians were compiled from 
monuments or tradition, and the fragmenit of 
Manetho has been so corrupted by ignorant 
transcribers, as to be all but useless. We 
must therefore bear in mind that the history 
of Egypt is purely monumental, and, as a 
consequence, that it is fragmentaty and very 
uncertain in its chronology. Let us now 
show by example, how these monuments 
tend to confirm the old traditions. Herodotus, 
repeating the accounts he had received from 
the priests, states that an Egyptian king 
conquered the greater part of Western and 
Central Asia, and that he even carried his 
arms into Europe. ‘The following descrip- 
tion has reference to this subject, and con- 
firms the character for cruelty aséribed to this 
conqueror :— 

“ On the north face of the eastern pyramidal 
tower, or propylon, (of the temple-palace of 
Remeses II.) is represented the capture of 
several towns from an Asiatic enemy, whose 
chiefs are led in bonds by the victorious Egyp- 
tians towards the camp of their army. Several 
of these towns are introduced into the picture, 
each bearing its name in hieroglyphic characters, 
which state them to have been taken in the 
fourth year of King Remeses II. * * In the 
scene before us, an insolent soldier pulls the 
beard of his helpless captive, while others wan- 
tonly beat the suppliant, or satiate their fury 
with the sword. Beyond these is a corps of in- 
fantry in close array, flanked by a strong body of 
chariots ; and a camp, indicated by a rampart of 
Egyptian shields, with a wicker gateway, guarded 
by four companies of sentries, who are on duty 
on the inner side, forms the most interesting 
object in this picture. Here the booty taken 
from the enemy is collected; oxen, chariots, 
plaustra, horses, asses, sacks of gold represent 
the confusion incident after a battle; and the 
richness of the spoil is expressed by the weight 
of a bag of money, under which an ass is about 
to fall. One chief is receiving the salutation of 
a foot-soldier ; another, seated amidst the spoil, 
strings his bow; and a sutler suspends a water- 
skin on a pole he has fixed in the ground. Below 
this a body of infantry marches homewards ; and 
beyond them the king, attended by his fan-bear- 
ers, holds forth his hand to receive the homage 
of the priests and principal persons, who ap- 
proach his throne to congratulate his return. 
His charioteer is also in attendance, and the 
high-spirited horses of his car are with difficulty 
restrained by three grooms who hold them. ‘Two 
captives below this are doomed to be beaten, 
probably to death, by four Egyptian soldiers; 
while they in vain, with out-stretched hands, 
implore the clemency of their heedless con- 
queror.” 

We find that the mode of warfare used in 
the days of this hero, was the same as that 
which Homer describes in the Lliad; so 
much so, that but for the Evyptian names, 
many of the representations might be taken 
for battle-pieces derived from the Greek epic. 
Hence it may be inferred that Homer, who 
distinctly mentions the grandeur of “.the 
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hundred-gated Thebes” had visited these 
monuments, and availed himself of their 
pictures in the composition of his immortal 
poem. 

In these battle-pieces, the king invariably 
appears as the general of the army. We 
have, however, scenes of royalty in private 
life :-— 

“ Here the king is attended by his haréem, 
some of whom present him with flowers, or wave 
before him fans and flabella ; a favourite is ca- 
ressed or invited to divert his leisure hours with 
a game similar to chess ;¢ but they are all obliged 
to stand in his presence, and the king alone is 
seated on an elegant fuuteuil, amidst his female 
attendants,—a custom still prevalent throughout 
the East.” 

The tombs of the priests and of private 
individuals contain many historical pictures, 
from one of which it may fairly be inferred 
that the Egyptians had extended their con- 
quests southwards over Ethiopia, as well as 
eastwards over Asia, about the fifteenth cen- 
tury before the Christian era. 

But perhaps the most interesting sculp- 
tures of these tombs are those which pour- 
tray the habits, arts, and domestic life of the 
ancient Egyptians. The following is a hunt- 
ing piece :— 

“In another catacomb, unfortunately much 
ruined, is a spirited chase, in which various ani- 
mals of the desert are admirably designed. The 
fox, hare, gazelle, ibex, eriel (antelope oryx), 
ostrich, and wild ox, fly before the hounds; and 
the porcupine and hyena retire to the higher 
part of the mountains. The female hyena alone 
remains, and rises to defend her young; but 
most of the dogs are represented in pursuit of 
the gazelles, or in the act of seizing those they 
have overtaken in the plain. The chasseur 
follows, and discharges his arrows among them 
as they fly. The arrows are very light, being 
made of reed, feathered, and tipped with stone.”» 

The use of the siphon is proved to be of 
far more remote antiquity than is usually 
supposed :— 

“In another compartment, a priest pours a 
liquid into cups, placed on a lofty stand, and an- 
other, by means of three siphons, draws off their 
contents into a larger vase below. Siphons again 
occur in the tomb of Remeses III., in the valley 
of the kings, so that these two instances prove 
their invention at all events as early as the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties.” 

We have also a curious description of a 
family entertainment :— 

“ Among the most interesting is a party enter- 
tained at the house of the Basilico-grammat 
(royal secretary), who, seated with his mother, 
caresses on his knee the youthful daughter of his 
sovereign, to whom he probably had been tutor. 
Women dance to the sound of the Egyptian 
guitar in their presence, or place before them 
vases of flowers and precious ointment ; and the 
guests, seated on handsome chairs, are attended 
by servants, who offer them wine in ‘golden 
goblets,’ each having previously been welcomed 
by the usual ceremony of putting sweet-seented 
ointment on his head. 

“ In the lower part of the picture, a minstrel, 
seated cross-legged, according to the custom of 
the East, plays on a harp of seven strings, ac- 
companied by a guitar, and the chorus of a vocal 
performer, the words of whose song appear to be 
contained in eight lines of hieroglyphics, which 
relate to Amun, and to the person of the tomb, 
beginning, ‘ Incense, drink-offerings, and sacri- 





“t The same game is represented in the grottos of 
Beni Hassan, of a much more eariy period than the 
era of the third Remeses. It is not however the same 
as chess, since the men are all of similar size and 





fices of oxen,’ and concluding with an address to | The second part of this volume containg 


the basilico-grammat. Beyond these an ox is 
slaughtered, and two men, having cut off the 
head, remove the skin from the leg and body. 
Servants carry away the joints as they are sepa- 
rated, the head and right fore-leg being invariably 
the first, the other legs and parts of the body 
following in proper succession. 


posite wall are some buffoons who dance to the 
sound of a drum, and other subjects.” 

Our attention is next attracted by a pic- 
ture which shows the progress made by the 
Egyptians both in the fine and useful arts :— 

“On the right hand wall are some very ele- 
gant vases, of what has been called the Greek 
style, but common in the oldest tombs in Thebes. 
They are ornamented as usual with Arabesques 
and other devices. Indeed all these forms of 
vases, the 7'uscan border and the greater part of 
the painted ornaments which exist on Greek 
remains, are found on Egyptian monuments of 
the earliest epoch, even before the Exodus of 
the Israelites; which plainly removes all doubts 
as to their original invention. Above these are 
curriers, chariot-makers, and other artizans.t 
The semi-circular knife used for cutting leather 
is precisely similar to that employed in Europe 
at the present day for the same purpose, of 
which there are several instances in other parts 
of Thebes ; and another point is here satisfac- 
torily established, that the Egyptian chariots 
were of wood, and not of bronze, as some have 
imagined.” 

Another tomb furnishes some additional 
information respecting the mechanical skill 
of the Egyptians :— 

“The inner chamber contains subjects of the 
most interesting and diversified kind. Among 
these, on the left (entering), are cabinet-makers, 
carpenters, rope-makers, and sculptors, some of 
whom are engaged in levelling and squaring a 
stone, and others in finishing a sphinx, with two 
colossal statues of the king. The whole process 
of brick-making is also introduced. Others are 
employed in heating a liquid over a charcoal fire, 
to which are applied, on either side, a pair of 
bellows. These are worked by the feet, the 
operator standing, and pressing them alternately, 
while he pulls up each exhausted skin by a string 
he holds in his hand. In one instance the man 
has left the bellows, but they are raised, as if full 
of air, which would imply a knowledge of the 
valve. Another singular fact is learnt from these 
frescos—their acquaintance with the use of glue 
—which is heated on the fire, and spread, with a 
thick brush, on a level piece of board. One of 
the workmen then applies two pieces of different- 
coloured wood to each other, and this cireum- 
stance seems to decide that glue is here intended 
to be represented rather than a varnish or colour 
of any kind.” 

We shall not enter on the investigation of 
Mr. Wilkinson's chronology of the Egyptian 
kings, nor his elucidations of controverted 
points in history, because these matters are 
interesting merely to the antiquarian, and 
their discussion to any good purpose would 
occupy a very disproportionate space. With 
more reluctance we pass over our author's 
interesting chapter on the manners and cus- 
toms of the ancient Egyptians; but he has 
promised to devote a separate work to this 
very curious subject, and we trust that its 
publication will not long be delayed. 


“+ Others are employed in weighing gold and silver 
rings, the pr. perty of the deceased. ‘i heir weights are 
an entire call, the head of an ox (the half weight) and 


smali oval balls (the quarter weights). They have a 
very ingenious mode of preventing the scale from siuk- 
ing, When the object they have weighed is taken out, 
by means of aring upon the beam. Vide Genesis xiiii. 
21. ‘Our money in full weight.” 


A mendicant | 
receives a head from the charity of the steward, ; 


who also offers him a bottle of water. On the op- | culture :— 





itineraries from Alexandria to ‘lhebes, ang 
from Thebes to Nubia, with notices of the 
most remarkable objects on the route. The 
grotto at K] Kab (the ancient Erlethyas), 
though its sculptures are far inferior to any 
of those previously noticed, contains an in- 
teresting picture of ancient Egyptian agri- 


“In the first line of the agricultural scene, on 
the western wall, the peasants are employed in 
ploughing and sowing; and from the car which 
is seen in the field, we are to infer that the owner 
of the land (who is also the individual of the 
tomb) has come to overlook them at their work, 
In the second line they reap wheat, barley, and 
dodra: the distinction being pointed out by their 
respective heights. In the third is the carrying, 
and tritura, or treading out the ear, which was 
generally performed throughout Egypt by means 
of oxen; and the winnowing, measuring, and 
housing the grain. But the doora or sorghum 
was not submitted to the same process as the 
wheat and barley, nor was it reaped by the sickle; 
but after having been plucked up by the roots, 
was bound up in sheaves, and carried to the area, 
where, by means of a beam, whose upper ex. 
tremity was furnished with three or four prongs, 
the grain was stripped from the stalks which they 
forcibly drew through them. 

** Below are the cattle, asses, pigs, and goats 
belonging to the deceased, which are brought to 
be numbered and registered by his scribes. In 
another part they weigh the gold, his property, 
and fowling and fishing scenes, the occupation of 
salting fish and geese, the wine press, boats, a 
party of guests, the procession of the bier, and 
some sacred subjects occupy the remainder of 
the wall. 

“On the opposite side the individual of the 
tomb, seated with his wife on a handsome fauteuil, 
to which a favourite monkey is tied, entertains a 
party of his friends; the men and women, as 
usual, seated apart. Music is introduced, as was 
customary at all the Egyptian entertainments, 
but the only instruments here are the double pipe, 
maces, and harp.” 

From an unfinished chamber in the tomb 
of the kings at Thebes we learn the process 
used by the Egyptians in forming these bas- 
reliefs :— 

“In Egyptian bas-reliefs the position of the 
figures was first decided by the artist, who traced 
them roughly with a red colour, and the draughts- 
man then carefully sketched the outlines in 
black, and submitted them to the inspection of 
the former, who altered (as appears in some few 
instances here) those parts which he deemed defi- 
cient in proportion or correctness of attitude; and 
in that state they were left for the chisel of the 
sculptor. But the death of the king or some 
other cause, prevented, in this case, their coms 
pletion; and their unfinished condition, so far 
from exciting our regret, affords a satisfactory 
opportunity of appreciating their skill in drawing, 
which these figures so unequivocally attest.” 

In his appendix, Mr. Wilkinson supplies 
very valuable directions to travellers about 
to visit Egypt, and he has also constructed, 
for their use, a vocabulary of the vulgar 
Arabic. He discusses very briefly the ques- 
tion of steam communication with India, 
strenuously advocating the route by the Red 
Sea, and he agrees with us in recommending 
Cosseir as a final station instead of Suez. 
(See Atheneum, No. 381.) 

We have rarely derived so much pleasure 
from a work of learning and research a8 
Mr. Wilkinson's volume has afforded us; 
there is no pedantic parade of learning, and 
yet every page is stamped with the impress 
of great and varied acquirements. 
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The Epidemics of the Middle Ages. From 
the German of J. F. C. Hecker, M.D. 
Part II. The Dancing Mania. Trans- 
lated by B. G. Babington, M.D. London: 
Sherwood & Co. 

Tue first of these treatises was devoted to the 

fearful history of the “ Black Death of the 

Fourteenth Century :” in the one before us 

Dr. Hecker has drawn together a copious 

and singular account of another of those 

strange disorders, which, in days less enlight- 
ened and more disturbed than our own, 
spread itself in different forms over a great 

rt of the civilized world. The detail be- 
comes more interesting if we follow our 
author in linking the Convulsionnaires of St. 

Medard—the Jumpers and Shakers, and 

other modern fanatics—(whom there would 

be neither pleasure nor profit in enumerating 
further) with the Zarantati of Italy, and 
those afflicted with what Dr. Hecker calls 
quaintly enough, ‘ more ancient dancing 
plagues,” with the “ St. John's dancers” of 
old Germany, and (going back to the dim 
times of Mythology,) the Mzenades and Co- 
rybantes of classic song and sculpture. We 
consider this second volume as likely to prove 
even more acceptable to the general reader 
than its predecessor, inasmuch as the malady of 
which it treats, from its close connexion with 
the mind of the patient, offers almost as 
curious a subject of study to the psychologist, 
as to the mere medical practitioner. We 
shall examine its vagaries and ramifications 
with an eye to the former; and, as in our 
review of Dr. Hecker’s first volume,} merely 
make an abstract of facts, leaving all ques- 
tions of science to be discussed and examined 
in periodicals exclusively devoted to medicine. 

According to the superstition of the 14th 
century, two saints, St. John and St. Vitus, 
were considered to have particular connexion 
with the extraordinary disease, of which vio- 
lent and convulsive motion formed a prin- 
cipal symptom. The anniversary of St. 
John's day has, from the darkest ages, been 
celebrated by the kindling of fires—in Ger- 
many this was called the ‘ Nod-fyr”—and 
our author tells us, “ that even to the present 
day the belief subsists, that people and ani- 
mals that have leaped through these flames, 
ortheir smoke, are protected for a whole year 
from fevers and other diseases, as if by a kind 
of baptism by fire.” —* Similar customs,” he 
further informs us, “are to be found among 
the nations of Southern Europe and Asia; 
and it is more than probable, that the Greeks 
transferred to the festival of St. John the 
Baptist a part of their Bacchanal mysteries. 
The same saint is still worshipped by the 
Abyssinian christians, as the protector of 
those attacked by the dancing malady; and 
if we mistake not, the lighting of fires in his 
honour is sti!l practised among the lower 
orders of Ireland. 

Distinct accounts of the appearance of this 
whimsical, yet serious, plague in Europe go 
back to the year 1374, when “ assemblages of 
men and women were seen at Aix la Chapelle 
Who had come out of Germany, and who, united 
by one common delusion, exhibited to the public 
both in the streets and in the churches the 
following strange spectacle. They formed circles 
hand in hand, and appearing to have lost all 
controul over their senses, continued dancing, 
regardless of the bystanders, for hours together, 
in wild delirium, until at length they feil to the 


¢ See Athenaeum, No. 285. 





ground in a state of exhaustion, They then 
complained of extreme oppression, and groaned 
as if in the agonies of death, until they were 
swathed in cloths bound tightly round their 
waists, on which they again recovered, and re- 
mained free from complaint until the next at- 
tack. ‘This practice of swathing was resorted 
toon account of the tympany which followed 
these spasmodic ravings, but patients were fre- 
quently relieved in a less artificial manner, by 
thumping and trampling upon the parts affected. 
While dancing they neither saw nor heard, being 
insensible tov external impressions through the 
senses, but were haunted by visions, their 
fancies conjuring up spirits whose names they 
shrieked out; and some of them afterwards as- 
serted that they felt as if they had been im- 
mersed in a stream of blood, which obliged them 
to leap so high, * * * 

“ It was buta few months ere this demoniacal 
disease had spread over the neighbouring 
Netherlands from Aix la Chapelle, where it ap- 
peared in July. In Liege, Utrecht, Tongres, 
and many other towns of Belgium, the dancers 
appeared with garlands in their hair, and their 
waists girt with cloths. * * * 

“ At length the increasing number of the af- 
fected excited no less anxiety than the attention 
that was paid to them. In towns and villages 
they took possession of the religious houses, 
processions were every where instituted on their 
account, and masses were said and hymns were 
sung, while the disease itself, of the demoniacal 
origin of which no one entertained the least 
doubt, excited everywhere astonishment and 
horror. In Liege the priests had recourse to 
exorcisms, and endeavoured by every means in 
their power to allay an evil which threatened 
so much danger to themselves.” 

These St. John’s dancers were remarkable 
for strange antipathies; the sight of pointed 
shoes so exasperated them, that an ordinance 
was issued against wearing such: they shared, 
too, the turkey-cock’s irritability at the dis- 
play of red colours, and some could not en- 
dure to behold persons weeping. ‘The dis- 
ease spread rapidly among the lower orders 
all over the Netherlands. ‘The streets of 
Metz were, at one time, filled with eleven 
hundred dancers. The moral consequences 
of this active affliction need only be hinted 
at. Strasburg was visited by it in 1418, and 
so great was the stir caused by these strange 
exhibitions, and the crowds that followed the 
sufferers, among which were bagpipers (for 
the patients found great pleasure in music), 
that the civic authorities took the matter up, 
aud the dancers were conducted in proces- 
sion to the chapels of St. Vitus, near Zabern 
and Rotestein, where masses were per- 
formed for their cure. 

But, though the above series of occurrences 
is placed by Dr. Hecker at the commence- 
ment of his history, it appears in his next 
chapter that traditions of a similar disorder 
had been long current among the people—of 
a hundred children who had been seized with 
leaping fits at Erfurt in the year 1237—of two 
hundred fanatics, who chose to dance “on 
the Mosel Bridge at Utrecht on the 17th of 
June, A.D. 1278,” and even refused to stop 
to do honour to the Host as it passed, “ upon 
which, in punishment of their crime, the 
bridgegave way, and they were all drowned!” 
Other similar legends are mentioned (one of 
them was not long since used by our own 
Campbell as the foundation for a ballad), and 
these had most probably prepared the minds 
of the nervous to receive and communicate 
the disorder. Much imposture of course was 
successfully practised, and time ran on as far 





turned his attention to the disease, and treated 
it as a bodily malady, and not a demoniacal 
possession. 

About this time, the St. Vitus’s dance 
began to decline. Atthe close of the sixteenth 
century, it was spoken of as a disease that 
had been, Some further facts respecting it 
may be interesting. We are told that it 
‘attacked people of all stations, especially 
those who led a sedentary life, such as shoe- 
makers and tailors; but even the most robust 
peasants abandoned their labours in the fields, 
as if they were possessed by evil spirits; and 
thus those affected were seen assembling indis- 
criminately, from time to time, at certain ap- 
pointed places, and unless prevented by the 
lookers on, continuing to dance without intermis- 
sion, until their very last breath was expended. 
Their fury and extravag of de so 
completely deprived them of their senses, that 
many of them dashed their brains out against 
the walls and corners of buildings, or rushed 
headlong into rapid rivers, where they found a 
watery grave. Roaring and foaming as they 
were, the bystanders could only succeed in re- 
straining them by placing benches and chairs in 
their way, so that their strength might be ex- 
hausted by the high leaps they were thus tempt- 
ed to take. As soon as this was the case, they 
fell as it were lifeless to the ground, and, by very 
slow degrees, again recovered their strength. * * 

“The cure effected by these stormy attacks 
was in many cases soperfect, that some patients 
returned to the factory or the plough as if nothing 
had happened. Others, on the contrary, paid 
the penalty of their folly by so total a loss of 
power, that they could not regain their former 
health, even by the employment of the most 
strengthening remedies. * * * That patients 
should be violeutly affected by music, and their 
paroxysms brought on and increased by it, is 
natural with such nervous disorders ; where 
deeper impressions are made through the ear, 
which is the most intellectual of all the organs, 
than through any of the other senses. On this 
account the magistrates hired musicians for the 
purpose of carrying the St. Vitus’s dancers so 
much the quicker through the attacks, and di- 
rected, that athletic men should be sent among 
them in order to complete the exhaustion which 
had heen often observed to produce a good 
effect. * * * This extraordinary disease was, 
however, so greatly mitigated in Schenck’s time, 
that the St. Vitus’s dancers had long since ceased 
to stroll from town to town. * * Throughout the 
whole of June, prior to the festival of St. John, 
patients felt a disquietude and restlessness which 
they were unable to overcome. They were 
dejected, timid, and anxious; wandered about 
in an unsettled state, being tormented with 
twitching pains, which seized them suddenly in 
different parts, and eagerly expected the eve of 
St. John’s day, in the confident hope, that by 
dancing at the altars of this saint, or of St. Vitus 
(for in the Breisgau aid was equally sought from 
both), they would be freed from all their suffer- 
ings. This hope was not disappointed ; and 
they remained, for the rest of the year, exempt 
from any further attack, after having thus, by 
dancing and raving for three hours satistied an 
irresistible demand of nature.” 

Dr. Hecker in beginning his account of 








“tlt is related by Felix Plater (born 1536, + 1614) 
that he remembered in his youth the authorities of 
Basle having commissioned several powerful men to 
dance with a girl, who had the dancing mania, till she 
recovered from her disorder. They successively relieved 
each other; and thissingular mode of cure lasted above 
four weeks, when the patient fell down exhausted, and 
being quite unable to stand, was carried to an hospital, 
where she recovered. She had remained in her clothes 
all the time, and entirely regardless of the pain of her 
lacerated feet, she had merely sat down occasionally to 
take some nourishment, or to slumber, during which 
the hopping movement of her body continued.” 
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Tarantism in Italy, which follows the above, 
observes, dryly enough, that it was very for- 
tunate that the St. Vitus’ dancers had fixed 
upon a patron saint, as it caused them to be 
treated with gentleness, and they were thereby 
screened from such harsh measures as were 
employed against others less canonically pro- 
tected, and supposed to be possessed—as 
witches, and the like. After a few other 
judicious observations, he comes to speak of 
the Tarantism, and the music found useful 
for its cure, as a peculiar species of national 
dance-music, 
modern Neapolitans caper and pirouette for 
amusement to quaint old melodies, which 
were employed to soothe the convulsions of 
their forefathers. The fable of the disease 
originating in the bite of a venomous spider, 
is too well known to be dwelt on here; all 
that we can gather, is, that as in the case of 
the hundred children at Erfurt, and the two 
hundred dancers on the Mosel Bridge, the 
peasants of Italy were prepared for a syin- 
seg disorder by some ancient legend. 

e must also remember, that the fearful 
plagues of the middle ages—the leprosy of 
the Crusades—the St. Antony's fire—the 


Black Death—could not have passed over | 


Europe, without producing a strong impres- 


the people; and it is not, therefore, wonder- 
ful, that fancy, working upon frames in a state 
of morbid sensitiveness, should induce and 
perpetuate the very evil to be dreaded. 

“ Those who were bitten,” says Perotti, “ ge- 
nerally fell into a state of melancholy, and ap- 
peared to be stupified, and scarcely in possession 
of their senses. This condition was, in many 
cases, united with so great a sensibility to music, 
that, at the very first tones of their favourite 
melodies, they sprang up, shouting for joy, and 
danced on without intermission, until they sunk 
to the ground exhausted and almost lifeless. In 
others, the disease did not take this cheerful 
turn. They wept constantly, and as if pining 
away with some unsatisfied desire, spent their 
days in the greatest misery and anxiety. Others, 
again, in morbid fits of love, cast their longing 
looks on women, and instances of death are re- 
corded which are said to have occurred under a 
paroxysm of either laughing or weeping.” 

Something of the more impassioned and 
voluptuous spirit of the south, seems to have 
distinguished this incarnation of the disease 
from its avatar in Germany ; the Tarantists 
were even more passionately sensible to 
music than the St. John’s dancers— 


** Cities and villages alike resounded throuvgh- | 


out the summer season with the notes of fifes, 
clarinets, and Turkish drums; and patients 
were everywhere to be met with who looked to 
dancing as their only remedy. Alexander ab 
Alexandro, who gives this account, saw a young 
man in a remote village who was seized with a 
violent attack of Tarantism. He listened with 
eagerness anda fixed stare to the sound of a 
drum, and his graceful movements gradually 
became more and more violent until his dancing 
was converted into a succession of frantic leaps, 
which required the utmost exertion of his whole 
strength. In the midst of this over-strained 
exertion of mind and body the music suddenly 
ceased, and he immediately fell powerless to 
the ground, where he lay senseless and motion- 
less until its magical effect again aroused him 
to a renewal of his impassioned performances.” 

Different airs, called tarantellas, were 
composed, to suit the various moods of the 
patients. 

‘There was one kind of Tarantella which 





; and least in vogue of all. 
Times are changed—and the | 





: : : | followers of any one particular hue. 
sion upon the minds, as well as the bodies, of | y bE : 











was called ‘ Panno rosso,’ a very lively impas- 
sioned style of music, to which wild dithyrambic 
songs were adapted; another, called ‘ Panno 
verde,’ which was suited to the milder excite- 
ment of the senses, caused by green colours, and 
set to Idyllian songs of verdant fields and shady 
groves. A third was named ‘Cinque tempi;’ 
a fourth ‘ Moresca,’ which was played to a 
Moorish dance; a fifth, ‘Catena?’ and a sixth, 
with a very appropriate designation, ‘ Spallata,’ 
as if it was only fit to be plaved to dancers who 
were lame in the shoulder. This was the slowest 
For those who loved 
water they took care to select love songs, which 
were sung to corresponding music, and such 
persons delighted in hearing of gushing springs 
and rushing cascades and streams. * * 

“The music was almost wholly in the Turk- 
ish style (aria ‘Turchesca), and the ancient 
songs of the peasantry of Apulia, which increased 
in number annually, were well suited to the 
abrupt and lively notes of the Turkish drum 
and the shepherd’s pipe.” 

The cure of the afflicted gave occasion to 
a sort of annual festival, called “ J/ carneva- 
letto delle donne.” The abhorrence and pas- 
sion for colours in the Tarantists, proceeded 
to a much madder height than in the leapers 
of Germany: red seems to have been a 
general favourite, but they were not implicit 
The 
following anecdote is from Kircher :— 

“The dancing fits of a certain Capuchin 
friar in Tarentum excited so much curiosity, 
that Cardinal Cajetano proceeded to the monas- 
tery, that he might see with hi own eyes what 
was going on. As soon as the monk, who was 
in the midst of his dance, perceived the spiri- 
tual prince clothed in his red garments, he no 
longer listened to the ‘Tar: ntella of the musi- 
cians, but with strange gestures endeavoured to 
approach the Cardinal, as if he wished to count 


| the very threads of his purple robe, and to allay 


his intense longing by its odour, The inter- 


| ference of the spectators, and his own respect, 


prevented his touching it, and thus the irrita- 


| tion of his senses not being appeased, he fell 


into a state of such anguish and disquietude, that 
he presently sunk down in a swoon, from which 
he did not recover until the Cardinal compas- 
sionately gave him his purple cape. This he 
immediately seized in the greatest ecstacy, and 
pressed now to his breast, now to his forehead 
and cheeks, and then again commenced his 
dance as if in the frenzy of a love fit.” 

Many, too, were seized with an equally 
delirious passion for water,—would bear 
about glasses of water while dancing, with 
the most extravagant expressions of fond- 
ness, and show an ardent longing for the sea. 


| Others, of more sombre imagination, fancied 


they found relief in earth-bathing. Nor was 
it the natives only who were attacked by this 
madness ; foreigners imbibed the contagion: 
dotards threw away their crutches and 
danced,—children scarcely out of their cra- 
dles joined with them. ‘This frenzy was at 
its greatest height in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; whole bands of musicians, devoted to 
the cure of the Zurantati, traversed Italy 
during the summer months, and the women 
saved up money, before they came, to repay 
them, and to provide for the costs of the car- 
nevaletto, so that the excitement was never 
permitted to die away. Even the most in- 
credulous and sober churchmen were not 
proof against the contagion, for, we read that, 
at a later period,— 

‘*Jo. Baptist Quinzato, Bishop of Foligno, 
having allowed himself, by way of a joke, to be 
bitten by a Tarantula, could obtain a cure in 





a) 
no other way than by being, through the in. 
fluence of the Tarantella, compelled to dance, 
Others among the clergy, who wished to shut 
their ears against music, because they consideted 
dancing derogatory to their station, fell into a 
dangerous state of illness by thus delaying the 
crisis of the malady, and were obliged at last to 
save themselves from a miserable death by sub. 
mitting to the unwelcome but sole means of 
cure.” 


We learn, however, that this disease wat 
not a very fatal one; that of these who had 
been bitten, only one or two in a thousand 
died. 

We must pass the collateral chapter on 
Hysteria, with the curious illustrations added: 
in notes, by the translator—of the different 
insanities to which women, shut up in com: 
panies, have been especially subject—of thé 
nuns in France who chose to mew in con. 
cert, till their cattish propensity was cured 
by a threat of flagellation—of their German 
sisters, who took the sharper fancy of biting 
each other, a pastime found particularly en- 
ticing and contagious; we must also pass 
the chapter devoted to the Tigretier of 
Abyssinia, with the strange anecdotes, simi- 
lar to what we have already given, extracted 
from Nathaniel Pearce’s journal, proving 
that a malady, like “the ancient dancing 
plague,” still exists in these our own days, in 
that part of Africa. Nor can we enter upon 
the concluding division of the work, in which 
some of the deplorable effects of modern 
fanaticism are stated, having already devoted 
more space to the subject than some may 
think it deserves, and being willing to re- 
frain from looking into one of the darkest 
and most degrading pages of the history of 
mind. But, in parting from this book, 
we must recommend it to our readers, not 
merely as valuable, but as very amusing; it 
may be beneficial, too, to those who are in- 
clined to bear too harshly upon the extrava- 
gances of poor human nature, if it induce 
them to forgive as a disease, what they would 
persecute and ridicule as folly. Dr. Ba- 
bington’s notes contain many striking parallel 
anecdotes, and add to the interest of the 
work, 

We observe that Dr. Hecker means to 
continue his labours, and that the next trea- 
tise announced, is on ‘ ‘The Sweating Sick- 
ness.’ 

Essay on the Architecture of the Hindis. 

By Rém R4z. London: J. W. Parker. 


Here is another valuable work for which we 
are indebted tothe Oriental Translation Fund. 
The Hindis have been long known to be in 
possession of treatises on architecture and 
sculpture—sixty-four in number—called the 
‘ Silpa Sastra,’ or handicrafts. Ram Raz 
has procured a considerable portion of four 
of these, and a few detached chapters of 
others. The numerous matters of which they 
treat remind us forcibly of the classical work 
of Vitruvius; for the variety of subjects em- 
braced. shows that the authors did not confine 
themselves to architecture and sculpture 
only. ‘The reader will form a sufficiently 
clear idea of these comprehensive treatises, 
from the enumeration, which our author 
gives, of the chapters of one of them. 

“It consists of fifty-eight adhyayas, or chapters, 
each of which is devoted to a particular topic; 
but the portion I have in my possession con- 
tains no more than forty-one chapters, in which 
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are described the measures used in architecture, 
sculpture, &c.; the different sites to be selected 
for building temples and houses; the mode of 
determining the different points of the compass; 
the several sorts of villages, towns, and cities ; 
with directions for building them ; the different 
parts of an edifice, its ornaments, pedestals, bases, 
pillars, entablatures, &c.; the various sorts of 
temples, consisting of from one to twelve stories 
high; the construction of mantapas or porticos, 
gates and doorways, palaces, &c. Kc. The re- 
mainder of the work appears to contain ample 
information respecting the whole process in the 
construction of images, and of cars, and other 
vehicles, in which the gods are carried in pro- 
cession; but these subjects are more immediately 
connected with sculpture and carpentry than 
with architecture. It may be proper to notice, 
however, that a considerable portion of the 
whole is ocenpied with a minute description of 
the mysteries, rites, and sacrifices, to be perform- 
ed on various occasions in the building of tem- 
ples, houses, villages, towns, and cities, the cere- 
monies attending the consecration of images, 
the mode of determining the propitious moment 
for commencing to lay the foundation of an edi- 
fice; as well as rules for predicting the future 
prosperity of him who causes the edifice to be 
raised, by the aspect of the stars, the situation of 
the building with respect to the cardinal points, 
and other astrological devices.” 


Subsequently, our author says— 

“ The foregoing notice of the contents of the 
several treatises, or fraginents of treatises, may 
seem to promise a good deal of useful informa- 
tion on the arts of which they treat; but, in 
truth, the architectural portions of them, if di- 
vested of all the extraneous matter with which 
they abound, contain little more than « dry de- 
tail of the technical names, and of the propor- 
tions of the several members of a sacred edifice.” 


Rim Raz proceeds to notice the several 
mouldings and plain faces, which form the 
component parts of the orders ; and minutely 
particularizes the pedestals, bases, shafts, 
capitals, and entablatures of the seven orders 
of Hindi architecture, the columns of which 
have a graduated scale from six to eleven 


diameters in height. He then institutes a 
very ingenious parallel between the orders of 
India, and those of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome; and concludes his highly iuteresting 
treatise with a description of Vimdnas, or 
pyramidal temples, which are classified by 
the Hindii writers according to the material 
of which they are constructed, to their form, 
and to their magnitude. The whole of these 
subjects are illustrated by forty-eight plates, 
drawn with a precision, delicacy, and purity of 
outline, equal to any modern work of archi- 
tecture, and lithographed by Day and Haghe 
with a clearness and vigour not to be ex- 
celled on copper. The two last plates pre- 
sent the elevation and ground plan of the 
Pagoda at Tiruvalur, which, for the extent 
of surface which it covers, the altitude of its 
lofty turrets, znd the number and variety of 
its fanes, need yield to no sacred edifice of 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, or England, in their 
palmiest state of ecclesiastical magnificence : 
two lofty pyramidal gateways, nine stories 
in height, and eight Vimanas of important, 
though less aspiring, dimensions,—courts, 
temples, chapels, shrines, porticos, and 
numberless tombs, occupy the vast area; 
and, by the gorgeousness of their decora- 
tions and varying size, produce a succession 
of effects calculated to astonish even the best 
educated mind. ‘The whole sacred precinct 
exceeds in extent the area of Lincoln’s Inn 





Fields, including also the gardens belonging 
to the Benchers. 

This work is, we think, especially valuable, 
as making us acquainted not merely with the 
architecture, but with the principles of the 
architecture, of the Hindtis; and further, as 
establishing its relative antiquity. The im- 
perfect notions resulting from inadequate 
knowledge of the subject, had induced many 
to attribute a very remote origin to this style 
of architecture ; but this volume seems to us 
to establish the fact, that Hindu architecture 
is not the source from which the ancient 
architects of Egypt and Greece derived their 
first principles; that, on the contrary, no 


immediate analogy exists between Hindi | 


and Grecian architecture; but that the ar- 
chitecture of India is more likely to have 


derived its component parts from Roman, | 


rather than from Egyptian or Grecian art: 
the great divisions of an order are the same 
in the Hindi and Roman, especially the 
pedestal, which was of Roman origin, and 
the contour of the mouldings. The style of 
enrichments announce a degradation, sti/l 
more degraded, below the vitiated taste so 
prevalent in the gorgeous fabrics erected 
during the reigns of the Antonines and Dio- 
cletian. 


Recollections, jc., by General Lamarque— 


[Souvenirs, §c., du Général Maximilien | 
| was near me, and fixing my handkerchief on the 


Lamarque, publiés par sa famille]. Vol. I. 


Paris: Fournier; London, Bossange & Co. | 


Iv is certainly to the credit of the French 
heroes of the Imperial reign, that they rose 
from the lower ranks of life. 


tion which it implies, rendered the said he- 
roes very unfit to illustrate their own military 
achievements by the pen; and very few of 


the marshals, ifany, can be expected to leave | 
Memoirs even comparable to those of Vil- | 


lars. Napoleon himself, the modern Cesar, 
will not bear the comparison in a literary 
sense. 
Commentaries in reality, whilst Ceesar’s work 


under that humble name is history of the | 
highest order. Segur, indeed, has redeemed | 
the character of the French army in this | 


respect ; but the veterans, we know, scarcely 


allow the young officier de service to have | 


been a soldier. 

Another singular remark, in connexion 
vith this subject, may be made—viz. that 
Napoleon’s old campaigners made better 
orators than writers. We know not, indeed, 
that any marshal, although many of them 
have been Prime Ministers, has made a figure 
in the Tribune; but General Foy was the 
first orator of the French opposition, more 
eloquent far than its lawyers, and yet Foy, 
in our opinion, wrote a very poor book. His 
‘History of the Peninsular War’ is as cold as 
his speeches were fervid, and as prejudiced 
as they were generous. Lamaraue was also 
remarkable as an orator, but hitherto as a 
writer he was unknown. The present Me- 
moirs will give us the opportunity of judging 
him in the latter character. The first volume 
alone has appeared, and the first part of it is 
an account upon the Hundred Days, far too 
exclusively political for us; concerning more- 
over a period, about which so much has been 
written and read, even amongst vs, that we 
shall at once pass over to the latter half of 
the volume, entitled ‘ Souvenirs,’ which we 
find interesting. 





This circum- | 
stance, however, with the little early instruc- 


His historical fragments are indeed | 





The following is Lamarque’s own account 
of that feat which first marked him as one 
of the most gallant of the early soldiers of the 
Revolution :— 

We had been fighting since two o’clock in 
the morning, and had just crossed the Bidassoa 
above that Isle des Conferences, where Mazarin 
arranged the marriage of Louis XIV., and 
put an end to the long wars between France 
and Spain. 

Our column of grenadiers debouched from 
the village of Irun, and followed the high-road 
of Ernani, leaving on its right Fuenterabia, and 
a redoubt called de los Capuginos, the shot from 
which battery reached us I said, in a loud 
voice, “Those must be very stupid who thus 
leave in our rear forces by whom our communi- 
cations may be cut off.” A representative of 
the people, named Garreau, overheard this, and 
asked me if 1 would undertake to obtain pos- 
session of the redoubt. “ Willingly,” I replied, 
‘if you will add two other companies of gre- 
nadiers to those already under my command.” 
He ordered the column to halt, gave me the two 
companies, and 1 rushed towards the redoubt, 
which was badly defended: we took it, and 


| found it was mounted with six guns of heavy 
| calibre. 


Inflamed by this success, I pursued 
the Spaniards, whom we had driven from the 
battery, and we arrived close to the fortifications 
of Fuenterabia, whence we were fired upon with 


| grape-shot: the greater part of the brave men 


who followed me, fell. 1 was too far advanced 
to retire; I called to a little drummer-hoy who 


point of my sabre, 'I presented myself as the 
bearer of a flag of truce, and was admitted intothe 
town. ‘The council assembled; I put on airs, 
intimidated the Governor, and declared to some 
capuchin monks who were present, that I would 
have them hanged: these threats produced the 
desired etfect, and the place surrendered. I ran 
outside the ramparts with the regularly-signed 
capitulation, but I could only get seventy-five 
men together, with whom I took possession of 
the gate; but, being in constant apprehension 
that the garrison, consisting of 700 men, would 
revolt against such a hand{ul of conquerors, I 
made them leave the town, and go down into 
the ditches, along which I placed sentinels, and 
I raised the draw-bridge. 1 wrote immediately 
to Garreau, that we were masters of Fuente- 
rabia. The report was soon spread abroad, and 
the deputies Pinet and Cavagnac started off, 
in order to make the garrison file off before 
them, and lay down their arms. When they 
learned that the troops were already disarmed 
und out of the town, their anger was extreme; 
they demanded, who had dared to issue such 


| orders. “Captain Lamarque, of the Grena- 


diers,"”’ was the answer. Upon this they cried 
out in voices of thunder, “ Let the impudent 
fellow who thus apes the General-in-Chief, and 
shows such disrespect to the national represen- 
tation, be arrested instantly!” Itwas seven in the 
evening; 1 was ordered to deliver up my sword 
to a statf-officer, and was cast into a filthy prison 
in that very town which I had just conquered 
by the display of some boldness. Eight o'clock 
—nine o'clock passed away, and it will easily 
be imagined what singular reflections my posi- 
tion produced, All at once the door of my 
prison was thrown open; the same staff-officer 
to whom I had delivered up my sword, appeared, 
and desired me to follow him into the presence 
of the national representatives. I mounted a 
horse, we started at full gallop, and in a few 
minutes we were at Irun, and in the quarters of 
the representatives, who embraced me, laugh- 
ing all the while, and saying they were waiting 
dinner for me. The worthy Garreau then 
explained to me all that had passed. He had 
praised me highly to his colleagues, and had 
been extremely surprised to learn that they had 
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rewarded me for my exertions by throwing me 
into prison; he soon succeeded in justifying 
me—the poor prisoner became the hero of the 
day; and it was decided, that he should be the 
bearer to the National Convention of the colours 
taken from the enemy. When I presented 
myself to the Committee of Public Safety, Ro- 
bespierre had been dead for some days, and 
Barrére said to me, ‘‘ Consider yourself happy 
to have come at this moment; if you had arrived 
a few days sooner, you would have been ill-re- 
ceived, for the monster we have overthrown was 
afflicted at the successes of the Republic, as we 
are afflicted at its reverses.” 

In after life, and during my exile, I saw Bar- 
rére again at Mong, to which place of conceal- 
ment he had fled as a regicide. The hatred of 
the enemies of the Revolution had confounded 
him with Robespierre, from whom he had been 
so proud to separate himself. 

This being Lamarque’s first step in life, 
he failed not to improve it. He was after- 
wards chiefly employed in Italy, and attached 
to such monarchs as Bonaparte elevated to 
thrones in that country. Of these, as weil 
as of his campaigns, we may expect a rich 
harvest in the forthcoming volumes. As we 
expect another of these soon, we shall limit 
our present extracts to the following anec- 
dote: it is relative to M. Corbiére, Home 
Minister of Louis XVIII., and second to 
Villéle :— 

The king dislikes his aspect, and cannot be- 
come reconciled to his trivial manner. His 
Majesty pretends that M. de C— is the most 
villanous Breton, from St. Maloes to Lorient. 
The first time that M. Corbiére attended at the 
council, where His Majesty presided, he began 
by placing his handkerchief on the table, then 
his spectacles, then an enormous snuii-box. 
Louis XVIII., annoyed at such rusticity, ex- 
claimed in a petulant tone, ‘‘ Well, M. Corbiére, 
will you have soon emptied your pockets ?”— 
“Sire,” replied the minister, “ I may commit 
the crime of emptying them, but I shall at least 
never fall into that of filling them in your Ma- 
jesty’s service.” M. Corbiere had the right to 
make this reply. No one calls in question his 
rigid probity. 


Report of William Crawford, Esq. on the 
Penitentiaries of the United States. Print- 
ed by order of the House of Commons. 

On few subjects has there been more con- 

tradictory testimony, than the effects pro- 

duced by the establishment of penitentiaries 


in the United States. One great cause of 
this, is the fact, that each penitentiary is 
subject to the local legislature ; that there is 
consequently no uniformity in the system of 
discipline ; and that the good effected in one 
State, has been frustrated by the defective 
or mischievous plans of another. A second 
cause is the neglect of statistical science in 
America; there is no central depot for the 
state-papers of the Union, and the registers 
are not always kept with accuracy. Under 
these circumstances Mr. Crawford was sent 
by Lord Melbourne to inspect the several 
penitentiaries of the United States, examine 
the respective systems on which they are 
governed, with a view of ascertaining what 
portions of their regulations it would be 
practicable and expedient to apply to the 
prisons of this country. This report contains 
the result of his examination of fifteen peni- 
tentiaries, detailed with considerable minute- 
ness. We shall, however, direct the atten- 
tion of our readers only to those general 
propositions which seem applicable to the 





criminal legislation of England. The first 
peculiarity of American law noticed by Mr. 
Crawford, is one of great importance :— 

“The most striking character, however, re- 
specting the laws of the United States, especially 
to those familiar only with the circumstances 
and situation of criminals in Great Britain, is 
the desire shown for making reparation, not 
only to the State, by payment of a fine, but also 
to the party injured in cases affecting his pro- 
perty. In some States, in New York and 
Tennessee, for instance, the party injured may 
have execution against the convict for the 
amount of his loss, when capable of being 
estimated by damages, which is done by the 
jury who try the offender. In others, as 
Virginia and Missouri, restoration of the pro- 
perty stolen, or its value, forms part of the 
sentence. ‘This practice obtains very generally 
in the cases of stealing slaves or horses; and 
in these instances, where restitution is not 
made, the sum to be paid is usually double or 
treble the value of the slave or horse. In Rhode 
Island, in the case of larceny, the owner is to 
receive full value as well as his property. In 
Connecticut, part of the punishment for forgery 
committed on a private person is a fine of 
double the amount of the damage sustained, to 
be paid to the injured party. The convict is 
generally made liable to the State for the costs 
of his own prosecution ; but his property, if 
more than sufficient for this purpose, is not 
forfeited: indeed, the law in some instances 
specially provides for the administration of the 
estates of convicts during their imprisonment. 
That the fullest reparation should be made by 
the offender to the injured party is in the 
highest degree desirable, if it can be effected 
without, on the one hand, excluding a material, 
or, on the other, admitting an interested wit- 
ness. But the principal object of such punish- 
ments, viz. the increased certainty of their in- 
fliction, in consequence of the additional in- 
ducement to prosecute, would not be much 
promoted in a community where the pecuniary 
circumstances of the criminals must, in the 
great majority of cases, render this part of the 
law little else than nominal. To secure the 
costs and fines, where the prisoner has no pro- 
perty, laws have in some States been passed, 
authorizing the court to transfer the convict to 
any party as a hired servant for a certain time, 
or to make him work out the amount in prison, 
by allowing him a certain sum per diem for his 
labour. In others he may be detained for costs, 
or liberated upon giving his note of hand, or 
continue liable to be apprehended in future 
should he obtain the means of payment.” 

The principle of procuring satisfaction to 
the persons injured, was always kept steadily 
in view by ancient legislators, but it seems 
strangely neglected in England. Our punish- 
ments may gratify the vindictive feelings of 
the prosecutor, but there is no compensation 
for the loss that he has sustained. In many 
cases, to be sure, it would be impossible to 
enforce restitution, still there is obvious jus- 
tice in making every exertion to secure it. 
In England the injured person not only has 
to bear the original loss, but has toofrequently 
to contribute to the expenses of the prose- 
cution. 

The Penitentiary lately established at 
Philadelphia, appears to be the most efticient 
for the accomplishment of the best purposes 
of prison punishment, that has yet been de- 
vised. It derives its eflicacy from the strict- 
ness with which solitary confinement is en- 
forced :— 

“This penitentiary is situated about a mile 
from the city of Philadelphia. The site occupies 
about twelve acres. It is built of stone and 








surrounded by a wall thirty feet in height, 
Every room is vaulted and fire-proof. At each 
angle of the boundary wall is a tower for the 
purpose of overlooking the establishment. |p 
the centre is a circular building, or observatory, 
from which several corridors radiate: they on 
under complete inspection. The cells are 
ranged on each side of the corridors, in the wall 
of which is a small aperture and iron door to 
each cell: through this aperture the meals of 
the prisoner are handed to him without his see. 
ing the officer, and he may at all times be thus 
inspected without his knowledge. Other open. 
ings are provided for the purposes of ventila. 
tion and warmth. Heated air is conducted by 
flues from stoves under the corridors. In the 
arched ceiling of each cell is a window for the ad. 
mission of light. The cells are eleven feet nine 
inches long, seven feet six inches wide, and six. 
teen feet high to the top of the arched ceiling, 
The cells on the ground floor have double doors 
leading into a yard, eighteen feet by eight feet, in 
which the convict is allowed to take exercise for 
an hour daily. The walls of the yard are eleven 
feethigh. Prisoners are not allowed to walk at 
the same time in adjoining yards; and when 
in the yards are inspected by a watchman placed 
for that purpose in the tower of the observatory. 
* * * On the admission of a convict he is taken 
into an office at the entrance of the penitentiary 
and subjected to the usual course of examina- 
tion. His person is cleansed and he is clothed 
in an uniform. He is then blindfolded and con- 
ducted to his cell. On his way thither he is 
for a short time detained in the observatory, 
where he is admonished by the warden as to the 
necessity of implicit obedience to the regula- 
tions. On arriving in his cell the hood is re- 
moved, and he is left alone. There he may 
remain for years, perhaps for life, without see- 
ing any human being but the inspectors, the 
warden and his ofticers, and perhaps occasionally 
one of the official visitors of the prison. For 
the first day or two the convict is not allowed 
to have even a Bible, nor is any employment 
given to him for at least a week, a period during 
which he is the object of the warden’s special 
observation. The prisoner soon petitions for 
an occupation. It is not, however, until solitude 


| appears to have effectually subdued him that 


employment of any kind is introduced into his 
cell. © * * 

** So strict is this seclusion that I found, on 
conversing with the prisoners, that they were not 
aware of the existence of the cholera which had 
but a few months before prevailed in Philadel- 
phia.” 

One advantage resulting from this seclu- 
sion, is too remarkable to be omitted :— 

“ ‘The propensity of convicts, on their libera- 
tion, to revive acquaintances formed in prison, 
is notorious. If any individual so situated be 
disposed to abandon his criminal habits he is 
too often assailed by temptations from his late 
associates, and threatened by exposure. An 
instance of this kind was related to me of a con- 
vict who had manifested great contrition for his 
past life, and conducted himself so well as to 
obtain his pardon from the Walnut-street prison. 
Having been re-committed he was asked why 
he had returned: he replied, ‘I intended to 
behave well, and I went for that purpose into 
the State of Ohio, where I hoped that my former 
character would be unknown and I might set 
out anew in life. I got employment and was 
doing well, when unfortunately 1 one day met 
a man who had been a convict here at the same 
time as myself. I passed him, feigning not 
to know him: he followed me and _ said, ‘I 
know and will expose you, so you need not ex- 
pect toshun me. It is folly to set out to be 
honest. Come with me and drink, and we will 
talk over old affairs.’ I could not escape from 
him: my spirits sunk in despair, and I went 
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with him. The result you know.’ The seclu- 
sion of the Eastern Penitentiary removes this 
formidable obstacle to reformation. ‘The con- 


vict, on leaving his cell, re-enters the world 


unknown by any of the former inmates of the 
99 


son. 

the opponents of the system of solitary 
confinement assert that it is calculated to 
produce the most terrible of all inflictions, 
madness, and they quote in proof the result 
of experiments made at Auburn, in the state 
of New York, and also in the state of Maine. 
Yo this it might fairly be replied, that this 
fatal result has not occurred in the Gloucester 
Penitentiary, in the Glasgow Bridewell, or 
in the new establishment at Philadelphia ; 
and that the eflects produced in Auburn and 
Maine, were owing not to solitary confine- 
ment, but to the contracted dimensions and 
unhealthy condition of the cells in which the 
experiments were conducted. Mr. Crawford 
gives us a fearful picture of the misery pro- 
duced by these experiments :— 

“A trial of solitary confinement, day and 
night, without labour, was made at Auburn in 
the year 1822, for ten months, upon eighty of 
the ‘most hardened convicts. They were each 
confined in a cell only seven feet long, three 
feet and a half wide, and seven feet high. They 
were on No account permitted to leave the cell, 
during that long period, on any occasion, not 
even for the purposes of nature. They had no 
means of obtaining any change of air, nor op- 
portunities of taking exercise. The most dis- 
astrous consequences Were naturally the result. 

Several persons became insane: health was 
impaired, and life endangered. 
of the prison at that period was one of unmixed 
severity. ‘There was no moral nor religious 
instruction of any kind communicated within 
its walls, nor consolation administered by which 
the convict was enabled to bear up against the 
cruelty of this treatment. Nor was a trial of 
the same description, which took place in the 
State of Maine, conducted under more advan- 
tageous circumstances. The night-rooms or 
cells at this prison are literally pits entered 
from the top by a ladder, through an aperture 
about two feet square. ‘The opening is secured 
by an iron grate, used as a trap-door ; the only 
other orifice is one at the bottom, about an 
inch and a half in diameter, for the admission 
of warm air from underneath. ‘The cells are 
eight feet nine inches long, four feet six inches 
wide, and nine feet eight inches high. Their 
gloom is indescribable. The diet, during con- 
finement, was bread and water, only. Thus 
immured, and without any occupation, it will 
excite no surprise to learn that a man who had 
been sentenced to pass seventy days in one of 
these miserable pits hung himself after four 
days’ imprisonment. Another condemned to 
sixty days also committed suicide on the twenty- 
fourth day. It became necessary to remove 
four others, who were unable to endure this 
cruelty, from the cell to the hospital repeatedly 
before the expiration of their sentence. It is 
said that similar experiments have been made 
in Virginia, and that various diseases, termi- 
nating in death, were the result. The cells in 
which the prisoners were confined have been 
since disused: they are, in fact, dungeons, being 
on the basement story, and so dark as to 
require a lamp in visiting them. In damp 
weather the water stands in drops on the walls. 
The cells were not warmed at any season of the 
year. A prisoner's feet were actually frozen 
during his confinement. No fair trial of the 
effects of solitude could have taken place, as 
has been alieged, in the penitentiary of New 
Jersey, the cells being so arranged that the con- 
victs can converse with perfect freedom. From 
experiments of this character no just conclusions 
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can therefore be derived unfriendly to solitary 
imprisonment of any kind, especially when ac- 
companied by employment, in large and well- 
ventilated cells, the arrangements of which have 
reference to the preservation of the health, re- 
gular employment, and improvement of the mind 
of the offender.” 

Indeed, the entire system at Auburn ap- 
pears the worst possible: liberty to inflict 
severe punishments at pleasure is granted to 
the overseers, the keepers, and even the 
under-keepers ; and this authority is very 
frequently abused, as might indeed have been 
reasonably expected. 

Mr. Crawford concludes his report with 
some very valuable suggestions; the mest 
important are— 

** That it is expedient to diminish as much 
as possible the number of persons committed 
for safe custody only, and with this view to ex- 


tend the practice of taking bail as widely as is | 


consistent with the public interests. 

“That there should be a more frequent de- 
livery of the county gaols than twice in the 
year. 

“That provision should be made in every 
gaol and house of correction for the solitary 
confinement of certain classes. 

“The last suggestion which I take the liberty 
to offer is, that arrangements should be made 
fur enabling the convict on his discharge to 
earn an honest subsistence. The best system 
of prison discipline must necessarily be inetiec- 
tual if the oflender on his liberation be unable 


to procure employment by which to earn a cre- | 


ditable livelihood. So ereatly, however, does 
the supply of labour exceed the demand through- 


the advantage of character and connexions, but 
who are nevertheless compelled to seck a sub- 
sistence by emigration to distant lands. How 
immeasurably are those difficulties increased 
when the individual is tainted by crime, and 
therefore shunned by society! It is in vain to 
look for the means of procuring employment 
for the discharged convict in this country. In 
the colonies alone can the remedy be found. If 
the emigration of liberated criminals to a penal 
colony were encouraged, an opportunity would 
be aflorded to the best disposed to change their 
habits and commence a new life. ‘That there is 
a large class whose depravity would dispose 
them to reject such a proposal cannot be ques- 
tioned, and it might form a subject of conside- 
ration whether a criminal who had on his dis- 
charge from prison refused an offer of emigration, 
should not on reconviction be subjected to an 
increased punishment. There are, however, 
others who would gladly avail themselves of 
any opportunity by which they could escape 
from bad connexions, and avoid the numerous 
temptations which inevitably beset them in this 
country. Lmigration to Australia would be the 
means of enabling them to maintain themselves 
by industry, and become, what they never can 
hope to be by remaining at home, honest and 
useful members of society.” 

The last suggestion we deem particularly 
valuable, but it may be doubted, whether it 
would not be found too expensive in prac- 
tice. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ Essay on the Construction of Cottages suited for 
the Dwellings of the Labouring Classes, §c., by 
George Smith, Architect.’—Tis work is, in an 
extended form, the essay which was rewarded 
with the prize offered by the Highland Society 
for the best treatise ‘On the construction and 
disposition of dwellings for the labouring classes, 
calculated to combine salubrity and convenience 
with economy.’ We have read it with great 











interest, for we feel that whatever contributes to 
the comfort and happiness of the lower classes, 
tends also to their moral improvement, and, in 
consequence, to their greater capability of use- 
fulness and happiness. The author adheres, we 
think, too strictly to the present arrangement of 
plan prevalent throughout the greater part of 
Scotland, and we consider, that if. instead of 
having all his rooms on the ground floor he had 
raised his dwellings one story above the level of 
soil, and put his ** Room” over his “ Kitchen,” 
he would have rendered that apartment more 
healthy, as being less subject to the damps of the 
earth. There are many other advantages resulting 
from this change: it renders the dwelling more 
compact, it occupies less ground, and costs, in 
the erection, less money; besides, having the 
sleeping room distant from the living apartment 
is au important circumstance for the poor. We 
are well acquainted with this species of dwelling, 
and from experience feel that the writer’s esti- 
mates should have fifty per cent. added to them, 
as regards the cost of construction, There are 
many observations scattered throughout the 
work, which would be useful to the landlord in 
England and Ireland, as well as the landed 
proprietor in Scotland, to whom we can warmly 
recommend it. 

‘A History of British Fishes, by William 
Yarrell, F.L.S.’—Here is the first number of 
a beautiful work, to be completed in fourteen 
monthly parts, illustrated by wood-cuts of all 
the species, and numerous vignettes. The name 
of Mr. Yarrell is sufficient guarantee for the 
accuracy of the work; and we can assure our 
readers, that the exquisite beauty of the illus- 
trations leaves nothing to be desired. It pro- 
mises, when complete, to be a worthy compa- 
nion to Bewick’s Birds—and we know not that 
we could say more in its praise. 

‘Tie Poetical Works of Samuel Rogers, Esq.’ 
Part I.—‘* Another, yet another!” But this 
needs not our good word. The exquisite beauty 
of the illustrated edition of Rogers’s Poems 
is known to all, and this issue in monthly 
numbers will enable every one of moderate 
income to possess themselves of one of the most 
delightful, and certainly one of the most beauti- 
ful, of modern works, illustrated by more than a 
hundred vignettes from designs by Stothard and 
Turner. The present edition has the additional 
interest of a portrait of the poet, from a pic- 
ture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

*The Classic and Connoisseur in Italy and 
Sicily, by the Rev. G. W. D. Evans,’ 3 vols.— 
We have been disappointed in this work, 
and reluctant to say so, which has occasioned 
the delay in noticing it. Another compila- 
tion about Italy, was not wanted; and the 
present is an admitted compilation, although 
strung together bya very thin thread of personal 
narrative ; nor can any circumstances excuse the 
adding to such a work what is called an abridged 
translation of Lanzi’s ‘ History of Painting,’ 
which abridgment, however, occupies no less 
than 456 pages! The compilation and trans- 
lation are, we admit, both done with consider- 
able skill. 

‘ Horrins’s Memoirs of George III.’—These 
Memoirs refer to a single incident in the life of 
George Ili.—his attaining for Harrison the 
reward to which he was justly entitled for the 
invention of his time-pieces. The author accuses 
Dr. Maskelyne, the astronomer royal, and seve- 
ral others, of having entered into a conspiracy 
to defraud poor Harrison; and he certainly has 
produced strong evidence in support of the 
charge. ‘The controversy, however, does not 
possess the slightest interest at the present day, 
especially as men of science have long since 
formed a pretty decisive opinion of the charac- 
ter and conduct of Dr. Maskelyne. 

The Church Question.—We have received num- 
berless pamphlets on this important topic. With- 
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out discussing a question so obviously unsuited 
to this paper, we hope to satisfy both authors 
and readers by describing the literary cha- 
racter of the more important of the tracts before 
us. ‘ A Curate’s Letter to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury,’ is a bold statement of the hardships to 
which the author asserts that the working clergy 
are subjected ; it is vigorously written; the facts 
seem to be well authenticated, and the argu- 
ments deduced from them are urged with equal 
strength and modesty. ‘ Kenrick’s Political Esta- 
blishment of Christianity,’ is an attempt to show 
that a Church Establishment, however conduct- 
ed, is contrary to the principles of the gospel: 
the author’s inferences are not always supported 
by his premises. ‘ 4n Essay on Church Patron- 
age,’ which we have heard is the production of 
the Rev. John Sinclair, is intended to refute a 
doctrine spreading very rapidly in Scotland, that 
congregations have an indefeasible right to elect 
their own ministers. He argues the point with 
great learning and acuteness: his teniperate zeal 
must win the respect of his adversaries, even if 
they remain unconvinced by his arguments. 
* An Address to the Curates of the Church of 
England,’ written, we presume, by one of that 
very meritorious body, powerfully exposes evils 
which have arisen from misdirected patronage. 
The author, however, is more successful in de- 
tecting evils than suggesting remedies. ‘ Mani- 
festo of a Neutral,’ a eulogy on Sir Robert Peel, 
in which the most remarkable of that statesman’s 
claims on public confidence are wholly omitted. 

‘A Treatise on Marine Surveying, by J. C. 
Robson.’—A work much wanted, and which will 
be found of great value to young officers, about to 
be employed on a surveying expedition. 

*R. H. Herschell’s Sketch of the Jews.’—The 
author, a converted Jew, has written this little 
work to interest Christians generally in behalf 
of his “ brethren according to the flesh.” He 
gives some particulars of the manner in which 
the Jews celebrate their solemn fasts and feasts, 
and though his information is not so full as that 
afforded by the authoress of ‘Sophia and Emma 
de Lissau,’ it is authentic, and will, we trust, 
diminish the prejudices which still exist against 
* the remnant of Israel.’” 

* Powell on the Liberaiion of Jerusalem and 
Judea.’— A grave proposal for a new crusade to 
deliver Palestine from the Mohammedan powers. 

* Kennedy’s Prelections.’—These lectures on 
Greek Literature were delivered when the reform 
in the classical course of the Dublin University 
was commencing; they display knowledge and 
taste. ‘The range of subjects to which they in- 
troduce students is rather beyond the sphere 
to which under-graduates are usually limited, 
but they will be found a useful and pleasing in- 
troduction to a critical study of the more dif- 
ficult Greek writers. 

* The Sees of England, Wales, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, §c. by ‘Il’. Seppings.’—A little volume 
in which all relating to the consecration, trans- 
lation, residences, Xc. of the archbishops and 
bishops is made clear for immediate reference ; 
containing, also, the schedule and clauses of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Act, referring to 
transference of jurisdiction, union of bishop- 
ricks, &c. and other matters on which informa- 
tion may be required. 

‘The Parliamentary Pocket Companion for 
1835.’—‘ Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion for 
1835.’—* The Parliamentary Indicator.’—These 
works will all be found useful, and their general 
character may be inferred from their several 
titles. They have some points of agreement 
—but the first is the more full in general infor- 
mation—the second is briefand cheap—and the 
last claims especial attention, for the facts col- 
lected together from notes and speeches tending 
to show the political principles of the different 
members. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
GERMANY.—By O. L. B. WOLFF, L.L.D. 


FROFESSOR OF MODERN LITERATURE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF JENA. 


A.tuovucu my whole life has been devoted to 
the examination and study of what the Romans 
called Bone Liitera, and to tracing the progress 
and decline, as well as marking the varieties 
and characteristics, of most litcratures—although 
duty, as well as taste, have engaged me in this 
pursuit, and I have thereby become intimately 
familiar with the history and works of the great 
geniuses of my own land—TI must nevertheless 
own, that it is not without anxiety and tre- 
pidation that I commence the task before me. 
To address a foreign reader in his own tongue, 
is an attempt from which, however flattered by 
the choice which urged me to the undertaking, [ 
should certainly have shrunk, but for the incite- 
ment of several strong motives: and not the least 
of these, has been an affection for England, and 
for English literature—long the study, not only 
of such mere critics as myself, but also the Heli- 
con of the leading spirits of Germany—the primer 
wherein they learned to be natural, nnd natively 
sublime. Germany has not, in fact, possessed 
one genius during the last sixty years, who did 
not become or prove such, in greater or less de- 
gree, from having studied the immortal Shak- 
speare ;—of Scott er Byron 1 need not speak ; 
and it will now be generally admitted that the 
influence of both nations—that is, ef the litera- 
ture and mind of the two nations—one upon the 
other, is so great. that a more intimate know- 
ledge of each other has become indispensable ; 
and, therefore, that to further this is a duty, in 

h we should all bear a part. 
e inportance of this duty will 
en we consider how few opportunities can be 
wrded to Germans for ofering 9 portraiture of 
ir literature, or country, to Exglish ree 
Even when Germans have addressed themselve 
to the task, and und 1 to represent the 
state of ietters at home, ave too often done 
of literary partizanship, and in the 
hope of winning applause for this name, and for 
that sect, rather than with the purpose of giving 
partial view of German literature, 


he increased, 


soinas 


a fair and ir 
and of those master-spirits who created and per- 


fected For myscif, I can at least promise, 
that I begin my undertaking in a fair spirit, un- 
biassed by partiality or literary sectarianism. 

Previous to entering upon an account of re- 
cent times, it is requisite to attempt a short de- 
lineation of the e 
gress of German literature. 1 rtunately its 
infancy was obscure, one obstacle in the way of 
making the chronicle complete—it wus never 
the fostered child of monarchs—the days of the 
Minnesingers being far beyond our reach. Ger 
man literature was always popular, often vulgarly 
so: and this circumstance of its early condition, 
however unfavourable to finished or great pro- 
ductions it might be, was most propitious to the 
cevelopement of a national language, and to the 
foundation of a literature destined to be original 
and gigantic. The advantages, however, of this 
wide popularity on which it was based, were 
more than counteracted by the melancholy sub- 
division of Germans into Saxons, Suabians, Prus- 
sians, Bavarians, &e., which weakened the tie 
of a common country and a common tongue. 
And the attempt among the Icarned to supply 
this latter requisite by the use of Latin, above 
all other things retarded the establishment of the 
German language; Latin being exclusively de- 
voted to literature, and employed by learned 
men. 

But when Luther shook off the tyranny of 
the Pope, he abolished also the Roman lan- 
guage, and introduced the Saxon dialect as the 


language of books. For a time his example 
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was followed ; and so glorious a precedent was 
particulariy imitated by those who attacked the 
Roman Catholic church, and strove to imbue 
the nation with a better and sounder faith. But 
this favourable turn was not of long duration, 
Ecclesiastical controversies began to divide the 
new church: the adherents of Luther became 
more intolerant than even those of the Pope had 
been before; they searched for heretics as 
keenly as the Cutholies, and, like them, turned 
their hostilities against those of their brethren 
who did not follow out the Lutheran principles 
to the Jetter, and persecuted them, (particularly 
in Saxony, the cradle of the Reformation,) under 
the name of Cryptocalvinists. The people in 
general took no great part in these quarrels; 
und the learned men, who found the Latin lan. 
guage the most convenient for their orthodox 
discussions, as they called them, re-assumed it in 
their writings ; so that the German languaze sunk 
again into neglect, and was left uncultivated till 
the middle of the last century. 

I have already remarked, that German poetry 
never had the good fortune to find a protector 
upon the dificrent thrones of its wide-spread 


| soil. There certainly was a period during which it 


flourished, and princes, and dukes, nay, even em. 
perors themselves, did not disdain to tune the 
German lyre; but this golden age was not peculiar 
to Genniny alone: for in those days of chivalry 
to which I allude, poetry was, over all Europe, 
considered as the flower of high breeding; and, 
though our Suabian Minnesingers were inspired 
by love and gallantry, as well as the Trouba. 
dours of bleoming Pro » and the Trouveres 
and Minstre!s of Normandy, we cannot but con- 
sider them, if we would be impartial, as scholars 
of the latter, especially in all which concerns 
lyric poetry. The same romantic spirit—the 
same sophisticated ideas of love and honcur, and 
even the same metrical and poetical forms which 
are found in the songs of the then celebrated 
Langue a’ Oc—appear also in the lyrical strains of 
our national! poets, who flourished in that bright 
time when poetry was, as it always and every 
where should be, the free property of the people; 
and the mighty Duke Henry of Breslau, as well 
as the poor Jew, Stisskind, betook themselves 
equally to the same delicious occupation. 

But this happy period did not last long: it 
passed away with the spirit of chivalry ; and the 
Nine Sisters, who, during the 13th and 14th 
centuries, had adorned and enlivened the courts 
of princes, and the castles of the barons, were 
banished to cities, an’ sought refuge among the 
artizans. These good fellows treated the freest 
of arts mechanically, and forgot that half of its 
charm consisted in its freedom. The subjects of 
their rhymes were considered of no consequence 
so long as the form was correct. They erected 
schools, in which poctizing was taught by rules; 
and these rules made it as stiff and awkward, 
and deprived it as utterly of fancy and genius, 
as were their low condition and oceupation. We 
may characterize the poets of that leaden time in 
afew words:—they were cobblers, joiners, tailors, 
on working days; but, on Sundays, when Di- 
vine Service was over, they became rhymesters, 
and then measured out their verses as, during 
the past week, they had measured their cloth, 
leather, or wood. 

This mechanical mode of verse-making, though 
not beneficial to poetry itself, was nevertheless 
of great use to those who professed it, by deve- 
loping and fostering a spirit of investigation and 
an inclination to knowledge, which contributed 
to fit them to enjoy the benefits of the Refor- 
mation. No sooner had the daring and intrepid 


Augustine monk shaken the antique shrines of 
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echo in the hearts of all those men who had 
long felt, that nothing was more unworthy of 
humanity than the depraved tyranny which had 
enthralled the multitude under the mask of re- 
ligion. A spirit of religious freedom passed 
through the whole country, and found a strong- 
hold in almost every town, particularly in those 
of northern Germany. The land was soon di- 
vided between two parties: every one became 
either a friend or an enemy to the new doctrine 
—but, on whichever side he enlisted, he showed 
himself ready to attack his antagonists with words 
and deeds. The agitation of this time had the 
happiest influence upon our native tongue. The 
principal aim of the great Luther was to give 
freedom and instruction to the people: this 
could only be_accomplished through the in- 
strumentality of their native language, and by 
using it for the loftiest purposes. All the ad- 
herents of the Reformer followed his glorious 
example, and their adversaries were compelled 
to employ the same weapons, in order to stay 
the progress of the dangerous creed. Both par- 
ties availed themselves of all possible aid, and 
poetry was soon engaged as an auxiliary on 
either side. It was especially used in reli- 
gious and satirical songs. Poetry, as concerned 
itself, was no immediate gainer by the contest, 
for the subjects on which it was employed 
were always the same; but the German lan- 
guage improved excecdingly ; in the course of 
the struggle, its richness was increased, and, 
from being coarse and awkward, it became easy 
and flexible. We can boast no great poetical 
production of that time, with the exception of 
some excellent religious songs, written under the 
inspiration of a true and unshaken faith. The 
religious wars which ensued, checked the pro- 
gress of national literature for more than half a 
century. 


After the peace of Westphalia, we enter upon 
a new era; and from this time forth, poetry 
ceased to belong to the people ;—it became the 
property of the learned. Since then, we can 
trace the establishment of poetical schools in Ger- 
many. This was a novelty; for, though at the 
period of the Meistersingers, almost every town 
possessed a poetical institution of its own, they 
were all governed by the same rules. Silesia, 
which had suffered the least during the thirty 
years war, was the first district which offered 
an asylum to the Muses, and where they estab- 
lished the first school of poetry. Martin Opitz 
Von Boberfeld (secretary and historiographer 
to the King of Poland, born in 1597, at 
Bunzlaw, and died in 1639, at Dantzig, of 
the plague,) must be considered as its founder, 
and as the reformer of German poetry. He was 
aman of great talent, much knowledge, and 
well skilled in ancient and modern literature, 
acquired by travelling, and the experience of 
social life among the higher orders ; but at the 
same time he was utterly devoid of poetical 
imagination. This was the reason why he only 
strove to imitate the stiff and awkward forms 
of the French and Dutch rhymers; and _ his 
disciples followed faithfully his example. They 
had no idea of that true poetic fiction to which 
our nation has always been inclined ; and their 
poems were nothing more than formal school 
exercises. Lyrical composition, especially of the 
sacred order, was mostly cultivated; and with 
this, for similar uses, didactic poetry. There 
are also some songs of lighter cast which are 
worthy of notice; but they are very few. All 
the followers of Opitz wrote more for the under- 
standing than the feelings. They were all good 
people—faithful subjects, worthy scholars, kind 
hushands—everything and anything but poets— 
Flemming (a highly gifted genius,) alone ex- 
cepted. The most celebrated names of that 
period, besides the two above mentioned, are A. 
Gryphius, Simon Dach, Andreas Tscherning, 


popery to their base, than his voice found an 


Zacharias Lundius, Rohert Roberthin, Hein- 
rich Albert, Christopher Homburg, and Andreas 
Scultetus. 

It was not long before the want of internal 
feeling, of fervid and glowing imagination, in 
the writings of these men, began to be felt; 
and a new school (the second Silesian,) was 
formed, the members of which strove to inspire 
themselves with all those qualities they had 
found wanting in the works of their predecessors. 
But they were blind enough not to see that 
the true source of feeling, as well as of a glow- 
ing and rich imagination, should be sought no- 
where else but in their own hearts. Instead 
of this, they searched for them in the poetical 
stores of foreign nations, and, from their very 
onset, were as mere imitators as Opitz and his 
adherents had been before them ; with this dif- 
ference—that they took other models; and, be- 
lieving that they could find what they wanted 
in the excesses of the Italian concettists, Gua- 
rini, and still more, the tasteless Marino, were 
the writers they copied. Exaggeration, in 
every respect, became their watchword: bom- 
bast seemed to them sublimity—puns, witti- 
cisms, a surfeit of images, richness of fancy, and 
pedantic polymathy, characterized their perform- 
ances. The leaders of this party were Chris- 
tian Hoffman von Hoffmanswaldau, (counsellor 
of the emperor, and president of the senate, born 
at Breslau, 1618—died there, 1679,) and his 
friend and worshipper, Daniel Caspar von Lo- 
henstein, (counsellor of the emperor, and first 
syndic of the town of Breslau, born at Nimptsch, 
in Silesia, 1635—died, 1683.) These were, both of 
them, men of great abilities, and deep scientific 
knowledge. ‘The younger scholars of Opitz soon 
raised an opposition against them, though not a 
hostile one ; for, in those days, German poets 
lived in the most perfect union together, and 
loved each other as fellow-worshippers of the 
same Deity. Their opposition consisted in no- 
thing more than writing in a very simple and cor- 
rect style ; and whereas the first may be consi- 
dered prodigals in all which concerns poetical 
ornament, the latter may be called poetical 
misers. But true inspiration being also wanting 
to them, their performances in general were no- 
thing better than dull rhymed prose. Men 
of talent are rare during this whole period: 
some names alone emerge, and are worthy of 
being mentioned—as, for instance, Canitz, Wer- 
nike, Giinther, and others. 

Taste was destined to sink still lower at the 
end of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th 
century, when a most insipid fashion of aping 
French manners and customs found its way 
into Germany, and not merely perverted com- 
mon life, but even common conversation, and 
still more, the style and language of literary 
men; for the latter were not content with 
making use of French phrases, but even ran to 
the extreme of Gallicizing German words; so 
that a song or an essay of that time resembled 
“a fool's motley garb.” Nos was this folly 
opposed till it had reached its highest point; 
for, to be gallant, was considered the first quality 
of an author as well as of a coxcomb. 

Johann Christoph Gottsched (Professor at the 
University of Leipzig, born, 1700, at Juditen- 
kirch, near Konigsberg—died, 1766,) was the 
first who resisted the reign of this absurdity ; 
but he was, unluckily, himself a man without 
taste and talent, though he acted with the best 
intention of reforming and purifying both lan- 
guage and style. He founded a German society 
(1724) with that object—but made a mistake 
even in its foundation, for he recommended his 
own lifeless and cold poetry, in which he had 
closely imitated the French classical writers of 
the age of Louis XIV., as a standard of the ut- 
most correctness, regularity, and elegance. To 
be correct, regular, and intelligible, was all he 
required in an author. In this manner he at- 











tacked openly, and without fear, the school of 
Lohenstein and Hoffmanswaldau, and praised 
the first Silesian poets, as well as the imitators 
of the ancients, and the French classics. If this 
did not prove altogether useless to German lite- 
rature, it had, on the other hand, a pernicious 
influence: for it retarded the free developement 
of its true worth and vigour, by reducing it to 
a mere mechanical study of forms and mea. 
sures. 

The Professor of Leipzig gained a large num. 
ber of adherents, particularly among those who 
were of opinion, that the art of putting together 
words, and finding rhymes, make a poet, and 
that no other mental endowments were neces. 
sary. But, fortunately, these false and feeble 
notions were very soon opposed by powerful an- 
tagonists. Two Swiss, Johann Jacob Bodmer, 
(born, 1698, at Greifensee, near Zurich — 
died, 1783, at Zurich,) and Johann Jacob 
Breitinger, (born, 1771, at Zurich—died, 1776,) 
rejecting the principles of the second Silesian 
school, and demanding purity and correctness 
in poetry and prose, recommended the ancient 
classics, and strove to revive the taste for the 
old national poetry, as well as to enrich the 
German language by good translations. But a 
deep and reverential understanding of the works 
of antiquity, and the study of English authors, 
particularly of Milton, had given their minds a 
direction which differed totally from that ac- 
knowledged by Gottsched as the only right one. 
Though, in reality, they possessed no very high 
idea of poetry, which they regarded merely as 
the interpreter of morality, they felt that it could 
not exist without some intrinsic value of its own. 
They allowed a greater scope to the powers of 
fiction, and would not sacrifice mighty and ener- 
getical thoughts to correctness of style, smooth. 
ness of verses, or facility in rhyming. But 
they fell into the error of too much undervalu- 
ing symmetry of form, and purity of language. 
They even went so far as to banish rhyme alto- 
gether, as unnecessary. After the first attack, 
which they directed against Gottsched, and to 
which he did not fail to answer immediately, 
there ensued, about the year 1740, an open war, 
which lasted till the death of the former, and 
was carried on with great bitterness, and a total 
want of all courtesy. German authors were in 
consequence for a long time divided into two 
parties; and the names of Gottschedianer or 
Leipziger, and Bodmerianer or Schweizer, re- 
sounded everywhere. 

The latter party triumphed ; but its victory 
was not of long duration—for a new school 
formed itself, (the second Saxon one, that of 
Gottsched being the first,) without a principal 
leader, but composed of highly-gifted members, 
They adopted such principles of both parties 
as seemed tu them good, and went their own 
way. The publishing of a literary journal, 
commonly called * Bremische Beitriige,t drew 
upon them the attention of all Germany. The 
contributors were men whose names are still re. 
peated with veneration—as, for instance, Cramer, 
Ebert, Girtner, Gellert, Gisecke, Kistner, J. 
FE. and J. A. Schlegel, Rabener, K. A. Schmid, 
&c. Similar endeavours were made by Gleim, 
Uz, Gotz, with whom, somewhat later, Lange, 
Pyra, Ramler, Kleist, Sulzer, Mendelssohn, and 


| other worthies, associated themselves. To these 


Klopstock appeared as a star of the first mag- 
nitude on the horizon of poetry, and was equally 
adored by all; even where he was not thoroughly 
understood, they at least guessed his greatness. 
Literature now began a new existence : a stronger 
feeling of unity began to pervade the German 
mind; and the struggles and victories of the 
magnanimous Frederic II. King of Prussia, 
towards the end of this period, awakened again 

t Its original title was ‘ Neue Beitrage Zum Vergnii- 


gen fos Verstandes uud Witzes,’ Bremen; 1745—48, 
6 vols. 
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even political interests, which had slumbered 
since the religious wars. Poetical productions of 
every kind, and of superior merit when compared 
to those of a preceding age, appeared ; religious 
poetry was raised toanew elevation by Klopstock, 
Gellert, Cramer, Uz, and others; a graceful 
and pleasant direction was given to more pro- 
fane lyrics, by Hagedorn’s efforts ; while serious 
didactic verse was cultivated by Haller, and 
still more, by Klopstock and his admirers. The 
latter opened also a new path to epic poetry, 
with his ‘ Messias,’ an immortal work: I need 
not here enter into an examination of its beau- 
ties, as it has been more than once translated 
into English, and, to my knowledge, met with 
great success.¢ The English master-works of 
didactic and descriptive poetry were also very 
happily imitated ; for the authors of Great Bri- 
tain at that time exercised no small influence 
upon German literature. But the imitations of 
English novels, particularly of tales of domestic 
life, proved less successful. Much attention was 
likewise paid to the stage; but the authority 
which the French dramatic authors still con- 
tinued to usurp, and too little knowledge of 
theatrical requisites, prevented much progress 
in this branch of literature, in which even Klop- 
stock failed. In short, every kind of poetry was, 
at this time, cultivated with more or less success ; 
—the period (from 1721 to 1765,) is generally 
called the period of the first regeneration of 
German national literature. 

The following era is a still happier and more 
glorious one; for from the year 1765, a general 
love for literature and the fine arts began to 
spread itself over the whole of Germany. The 
several princes now found delight in protecting 
and encouraging them; and the nobility, who 
had hitherto considered them as unworthy of 
their attentioy, began to attempt their cultivation 
with enthusiasm and diligence. Men of high 
talent, hitherto unknown, associated themselves 
with the great men who hailed the dawning of so 
bright a day. No kind of poetry was left un- 
noticed and uncherished, and the German muse 
attained her highest splendour by a series of true 
and patriotic endeavours. The authority of the 
French Aristotelic school, which had hitherto 
prevailed, though in the last years shaken to its 
foundation by Klopstock, now found a powerful 
assailant in Lessing, who annihilated its tyranny 
for ever. Wieland, the first who introduced 
Shakspeare amongst us, became his firm ally. 
Nature and feeling were henceforth the main con- 
sideration in all German poetry,and a coalition of 
young, highly-gifted men, known under the name 
of the Poetical Union of Gottingen, to which 
Miller, Biirger, Voss, Hélty, Count C. and Count 
F. L. Stolberg belonged, sent forth excellent 
works, though sometimes the writers went too far 
intheirsearch aftersimplicity and truth, and erred 
in the choice of their subjects—but on a sudden 
two leading stars arose in the horizon of German 
poetry, and showed the right path. These were 
Goethe and Schiller, two poets of European 
fame, till now unrivalled, unsurpassed. They 
exerted the greatest and most lasting influence 
over all their countrymen ; and, in some respects, 
every German writer of the age we live in may 
be considered as their disciple. With them arose 
a third poet of the greatest genius, like them un- 
paralleled, but not enjoying an influence equal to 
theirs, for he stood isolated from his birth to his 
death. This was Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. 

During this period incredible progress was 
made, not only in poetry, but in all other sciences, 
particularly in philosophy, in which our nation 
surpassed all others. These were of the greatest 
use to poetry and the fine arts, for they served 
to fix the necessary rules and to enlarge the 
boundaries of their realm. Lyrical poetry, the 

+ Avery good English translation of the ‘ Messiah,’ in 
blank verse, appeared, 1523, at Hamburg, by a Mr. 
Edgeworth. 1 do not believe it has been much known 
in England; but it deserves great praise. 
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drama, the romance, and the novel, were princi- 
pally cultivated, and our literature soon became, 
in every respect, a successful rival of those which 
had before been looked upon by us as models 
worthy of imitation. 

The year 1800 must be considered as the close 
of this happy period, for a new school then arose 
—the romantic one, headed by the brothers, 
A. W. and F. Schlegel in criticism, and Ludwig 
Tieck in poetry. They have been differently 
judged ; but it cannot be doubted that their in- 
fluence has heen a favourable one. They aimed 
at uniting the poetry of the Middle Ages with 
that of our time, and strove to draw the mystic 
creed of those days, as well as the treasures of 
southern fiction, into the circle of German lite- 
rature, in order to give it a thoroughly super- 
natural direction. They found a great number 
of adherents, hut as many adversaries; and the 
contest, which lasted till the general war against 
Napoleon, was left undecided, though it was, in 
every sense, most advantageous to the progress 
of literature. A new and most praiseworthy 
zeal was awakened during the general enthusiasm 
of the years 18131515; for the Germans then 
felt that they were one nation united against a 
common enemy, and this found a glorious utter- 
unce in their poetry: hut the following years 
were less fruitful ; and though men of genius and 
talents have appeared in our own days—though 
even all the other sciences in Germany have 
pursued their progress— Poetry has rather suffer- 
ed than gained in this time of doubt and uncer- 
tainty: she is now no more a priestess, recon- 
ciling man and God, but a genius of hatred and 
persecution ; and the dubious political doctrines 
which now begin to gain so great an influence, 
have led even some of our greater poets astray. 
They are not fighting for true freedom as free- 
horn men should always do; they are not wish- 
ing all their fellow-creatures to be equal in the 
eve of the law, and obedient to it; but they are 
struggling fora liberty which satisfies their vanity 
and their egotism, and unhappy Poetry must 
serve them in their ambitious purposes as a 
fettered slave. 

Before I enter upon the details, which a sketch 
of the last fifty years requires, I must add a short 
account of the fate of German prose. It is closely 
connected with the fortunes of the German lan- 
guage,and I may therefore refer to my remarks 
upon the latter down to the middle of the last 
century. The dispute of Gottsched and his an- 
tagonists, though it exercised no great influence 
upon the style of our prose writers, at least had 
the effect of drawing attention to the subject; 
and the members of the second Saxon school 
endeavoured to cultivate it, and to introduce 
eloquence, clearness, and clegance into their 
prose compositions. The illustrious physician 
Haller, and with him the pure-hearted Gellert, 
and the sharp-sighted Rabener, were the first 
who showed, by their example, how it could be 
improved. From that time it made rapid pro- 
gress, and kept an even pace with the spread of 
science : it was applied to all branches of know- 
ledge ; and the Latin tongue, though assiduously 
cultivated, ceased to be the privileged language 
of learned men, and these latter have shown 
clearly that they could effect infinitely more 
with their own language. Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, German prose reached 
a height almost incredible, compared with the 
point at which it had been fifty years before: 
its greatest strength being put forth in novels, 
historical essays, and sermons. In letters and 
political speeches it has not vet attained that per- 
fection which is to be found in the English and 
French writings of that era, for we still want 
a certain graceful easiness of stvle. I shall find 
hereafter opportunity to speak more at large 
of those authors to whom our prose style is par- 
ticularly indebted for its improvement. 

After having led the reader with the rapidity 








of a bird through these various epochs of Ger. 
man literature, I must now come to my original 
task, and offer him a series of critical hiogra. 
phies, which shall contain, at the same time, jn 
close connexion, detailed notices of German lite. 
rature and its vicissitudes during the last fifty 
years, with some account of the lives of the most 
eminent authors. The order I follow must be 
a chronological one, for our poets, in general, do 
not restrict themselves to a single description of 
poetry; they have tried their strength in dif. 
ferent styles, and are very often,at the sametime, 
authors of songs, novels, epic poems, and trage. 
dies. My task, therefore, requires me to employ 
only the following divisions: Poets, Historians, 
and Orators. 
POETS. 

Both the chronological arrangement which 
I have adopted, and my own judgment, lead 
me to begin my list of our poets with Gortue, 
the man who, for so long a period, was the 
Alpha and Omega of German poetry, and whose 
name was the Shibboleth of our critics. He must, 
indeed, be considered as the mightiest of all the 
sons of song of whom Germany has ever boasted ; 
and I surely think that not any one would, 
in these later times, have attacked his well-de. 
served fame, if some of his blind admirers had 
not had the temerity to proclaim him also 
the best of men, and even to compare him, 
with presumptuous adulation scarcely credible, 
to our Saviour himself. The rising generation 
was not inclined to bow before their idol with 
that blind veneration which his worshippers 
enjoined as a duty; and its chief men began 
to examine whether Goethe had_ thoroughly 
fulfilled his duty to his father-land. The result 
of this inquiry was not altogether satisfactory ; 
and they found, or at least imagined they had 
found, that in some things he had failed; they 
considered and spoke of Goethe in three dif- 
ferent characters—as poet, as minister of state, 
and asa man. With this distinction we shall 
not concern ourselves, having only to treat of 
him as a poet; we therefore proceed to a rapid 
historical survey of the events of his life, so far 
as they are illustrative of, or illustrated by, his 
works. 

Johann Welfgang von Goethe, the son of 
a wealthy lawyer at Frankfort on the Maine, 
was born the 28th August, 1749. Good fortune 
may be said to have watched his cradle, and 
never to have forsaken him during his long and 
illustrious life ; nay, she accompanied him even 
to his grave, for his mortal remains repose honour- 
ably between those of the two greatest men of 
their time—the Grand-Duke Charles Augustus 
of Saxony and the high-minded Schiller, in the 
family vault of the Princes of Weimar. Even 
a mischance, which occurred at his birth, (for, 
through the awkwardness of the midwife, the 
child came senseless into the world,) proved a 
blessing to his fellow-citizens. The art of mid- 
wifery had till then been neglected in the town 
of Frankfort; but the attention of young Goethe's 
grandfather, the Schultheiss (Mayor), being 
turned to the subject by this accident in his own 
family, the senate thenceforth took care to pro- 
vide better instructed practitioners. Wolfgang 
was the only son of his parents,—a younger bro- 
ther dying very early,—and the survivor became 
the darling of his mother, and even of his father, 
an honourable, well-educated, kind-hearted man, 
though somewhat odd and whimsical. 

After having received an excellent education 
under the paternal roof, in the course of which 
the boy showed himself clever, spirited, and en- 
dowed with no ordinary variety of gifts, he left 
his native town in the year 1765, being placed 
at the University of Leipzig, with the intention 
of studying jurisprudence. But his genius for 
poetry and the fine arts prevailed over these 
graver studies: he spent his time with gay com- 
panions, who, like himself, courted the muses and 
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the fair sex, and preferred the theatre and the 
Kiichengirten to the dull and gloomy lecture- 
rooms of the followers of Bartholus and Cuja- 
cus. Though our young student, as will 
readily be believed, made but little progress 
in law, his sojourn at Leipzig proved of great 
service to him, for at least he there acquired 
some knowledge of the world, a greater ease of 
demeanour, and a more refined taste. After 
having passed almost three years there, a 
serious illness brought him back to his father’s 
house; but the worthy lawyer was not well 
satisfied either with the learning or the habits 
of his only son; he therefore sent him as soon 
as possible to Strasburg, in order that he might 
there apply himself with greater industry to the 
study of the precepts of Themis. He arrived at 
that city in the year 1770, and led a very agree- 
able life there, in company with some young 
men of talent. He had also the good for- 
tune to make the acquaintance of Herder, who, 
being somewhat older than himself, and a man 
of deep learning, was of infinite use to him, and 
encouraged his taste for English literature, as 
well as incited him to apply himself to serious 
studies, which he really did, though he followed 
therein rather a whimsical inclination than a 
regulated plan. An innocent love affair (he 
had already been similarly engaged at Leipzig, 
and, even at an earlier period, at Frankfort,) 
served to awaken all his energies; and the con- 
sequence of this was, that, in due time, he took 
the degree of Doctor utriusque, and returned 
home a handsome, lively, and clever young man, 
full of hope and promise. 

During the first period of his sojourn at home, 
he seems to have found more favour with his 
mother, (whose darling he had always heen.) 
than with his father ; for the young Doctor was 
somewhat flippant, and his notions of men and 
manners were often directly opposed to those of 
his quiet, moderate, and perhaps too reasonable 
father ; but he scon learned to yield to him, 
and they lived together in the greatest possible 
harmony. Old Goethe had constantly looked with 
a friendly and fatherly eye upon his son's poetical 
talent; and as the latter, who cultivated this 
heavenly gift with an intense fecling of what it 
might one day prove, now applied himself to its 
study with steady perseverance, in order to please 
his father. His sister Cornelia, his most intimate 
friend and playmate since his earliest childhood, 
exercised likewise no small influence over him ; 
and it was at her request that he began the 
afterwards so much celebrated tragedy, * Goetz 
von Berlichingen’, an English translation of 
which was one of the earliest works of Sir Walter 
Scott. The old knight’s autobiography, with 
which Goethe had already made acquaintance 
while at Strasburg, and in which honesty, kind- 
heartedness, high courage, and fine feeling, are 
blended with a certain bold rudeness, is one of 
the best and most faithful pictures of the time 
in which it was written ; and its character, toge- 
ther with the deep dramatic interest it possesses, 
led the young poet to select it as one of the best 
subjects he could find for his first work of con- 
sequence. After having occupied himself long 
in considering the subject, he composed the 
whole tragedy with great rapidity, and had it 
printed and published at his own expense, by 
the advice of his friend Merk, of Darmstadt, 
who, in those days, took an active part in Goethe's 
undertakings. The drama had scarcely appeared, 
when it was greeted with most unusual, but well- 
deserved applause. Its author had opened an 
entirely new path, and crowds of imitators made 
haste to follow him, and to glean in the same 
fields where the favorite of the muses had reaped 
immortal laurels. 

Never before had a German writer ven- 
tured to give a true and faithful picture of 
the time in which Goethe's hero lived, and 
to show, by shaking off the trammels ef for- 
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mality, how forcibly an author can chain the 
world’s attention, when he knows, and dares to 
represent things as they really exist, at the same 
time not violating the true genius of poetry. 
Fortune stood his .riend on this occasion 
also; for the time which he depicted in * Goetz 
von Berlichingen,’ offered a direct contrast 
to the period in which the drama appeared. 
Those brave old days of the strong hand had 
been days of war and dissension—of fierce rude- 
ness and blunt honesty: the present were stag- 
nant times, when character was more monoto- 
nous; the contrast therefore could not be other- 
wise than most striking, and its success certain. 
Goethe had very happily hit upon the true Ger- 
man strain, as well as that simple and original 
style and manner, which his poem required. 
He was indebted for the latter to his own sound 
sense, and to the strong impressions which 
he had lately received from the study of 
Homer and Shakspeare. But many of his critics 
are mistaken when they believe him to have 
shown himself so true a German in his * Goetz’ 
from patriotism. Goethe was never a patriot— 


he was a cosmopolite. All nature was his Father- 
land,and not those few hundred miles governed 
by sundry dozens of princes, and called the 
States of the German Confederacy. 


Goethe began his authorship with * Goetz 
von Berlichingen,’ and presently acquired a 
very honourable name in the literary world; 
even the old pilgrims of Parnassus considered 
him as a youth—eccentric, but promising. Al- 
though he spent his days in good society, 
sometimes at home, sometimes on very agreeable 
journeys, or at Wetzlar and Darmstadt, and was 
not visited by care or sorrow, (however inclined 
he might sometimes be, after the established 
fashion of poets, to prepare the latter for him- 
self,) he never ceased to be, what he often called 
himself, the true and faithful son of the muses. 
His second work, *The Sorrows of Werther,’ 
appeared very soon after his first: it was pub- 
lished in the year 1774, and its success was 
almost incredible. The sad event, upon which 
this well-known story is founded, had really 
happened to the son ofa respectable clergyman, 
whose name was Jerusalem, whom Goethe 
had known at Wetzlar. But the author of 
Werther was, himself, at the time when the 
news of Jerusalem’s death reached him, placed 
in a similar situation, and his oppressed soul 
found some relief in giving utterance to all that 
the unhappy suicide had suffered. * The Sorrows 
of Werther’ may, therefore, be in some respects 
considered as confessions—a sufficient reason for 
the immense applause they received. This book 
is the first original German sentimental novel, 
and the influence of English literature upon it is 
undeniable, but its real merit lies in its showing 

The very age and body of the time 
Its form and pressure. 

Such sentiments as the poet advanced in this 
work, lay like fertile germs in the hearts of 
many youths, ready to shoot uprat the first mild 
shower. That time of frivolous gallantry which 
I mentioned awhile ago, was past; a deeper, 
though perhaps not a less pernicious, tone of feel- 
ing had taken its place, and Goethe's * Werther’ 
was the morning star which heralded a new day- 
break. It described the workings of deep- 
rooted passion, and showed that a certain earnest 
and gloomy spirit was beginning to pervade the 
German mind; in short, it may be regarded as 
a sign prophetic of that war of opinions, which is 
now raging more fiercely than ever. <A real 
Wertheromania began to infect the quiet land of 
the Germans; young men were not contented 
with writing Wertheriades upon Wertheriades ; 
they even dressed like the new hero, and 
followed the example of his suicide—sacrificing 
their lives, it may be said in paroxysms of imita- 
tion, rather than of real feeling or heart-break- 
ing passien. - 








In the meantime, he who raised this tempest, 
was leading a very agreeable life. Too young to 
share the fame of Klopstock and Wieland, but 
known by his singular, and, in the opinion of 
some critics, incomparable works, he appeared 
to his contemporaries a dazzling meteor, rushing 
through heaven on a career different from that 
of all the other celestial bodies. The Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, then a young man, made his ac- 
quaintance, and, charmed by a congeniality of 
nature, invited Goethe to his capital. Goethe 
accepted the invitation, and in the course of the 
next year went to Weimar: in this Court he 
found a Prince, who was as great a man as he 
was a ruler—his Princess, the unrivalled model 
of German ladies—men of talent and high en- 
dowments—and, what was better than all, a gene- 
ral disposition to enjoy God's good gifts openly 
and generously, No wonder, therefore, that the 
young Doctor utriusque liked this place too well 
ever to quit it again, for it was a fit garden for 
such noble plants as himself to flourish in. In 
short, he became very soon the Duke's prime 
favourite, and it is difficult to say which of the 
two was the more honoured by this friendship. 
They remained united even unto death, and in 
the course of their long-protracted companion- 
ship, had to brave the storm, as well as enjoy the 
sunshine. 

The rest of the poet's personal adventures may 
be told in a few words. He was rapidly exalted 
from one dignity to another, until he found him- 
self State Minister of the Dukedom of Saxe- 
Weimar; but his office did not stand in the 
way of his poetry, such having been the intention 
of his munificent friend. Goethe always pos- 
sessed the secret of spending his days undisturb- 
edly, and thus he passed his life according to his 
humour. Some years after, having accompanied 
the Duke to Switzerland, he made a journey to 
Italy; he visited Carlsbad every year, and always 
returned to Weimar highly honoured, and as free 
from all service as he desired to be. His fame 
increased, for one immortal work of his genius 
succeeded the other; Germany considered him 
as the prince of poets,—homage from all parts of 
the world was laid at his feet: the most devoted 
respect was paid to him on every side; a court 
of gifted men surrounded him; the first talent 
of Germany was subject to his will, and he used 
at times to exercise his power over it somewhat 
tyrannically. He died,—after a happy life, fortu- 
nate to the last, in that the creative powers of 
his genius never forsook him,—on the 22nd of 
March, 1832, in his eighty-third year. 

There have arisen long and enduring disputes 
whether Goethe possessed more talent or more 
genius—whether he was the original inventor of 
his poetical works, or only the modeller of crea- 
tions which already existed, gifted with the skill 
of working them anew in such refined forms that 
they appeared to be his real property—his own 
children, not adopted ones. This point is, and 
will always be, very difficult to decide ; it is true 
that he appropriated everything of which he 
could make use, but it became quite a new sub- 
stance in his hands, and a work of his, even when 
professedly an imitation, was a model for others, 
for a better one of its kind could not be found. 
On the other hand, all his creations are so faith- 
fully derived from nature herself, that we are 
tempted by their intense truth to believe that 
we see an old acquaintance, when it is a new 
figure that makes its appearance. This is the 
characteristic of genius: who is there that has 
not known a similar feeling, when reading Ho- 
mer, Shakspeare, Ariosto ? 

In my own opinion, Goethe is greatest as alyric 
poet; in this class of composition, I can find no 
one equal to him, though I am not a total stranger 
to the lyrics of antiquity or of modern times. It 
is true, that in popular and really national songs, 
there are to be found strains which inspired him, 
and which we must regard asthe models he studied 
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to imitate. In all his songs, ballads, and elegies, 
Goethe always is, what he wishes to he, a Proteus 
who never shows himself in his real shape, but 
assumes a better, purer, more beautiful, more in- 
nocent form, which he found in the realms of 
poetry. It is by this extraordinary talent, that 
he conquers every mind, because each finds a 
part, or its whole self reflected there, as in a 
radiant mirror. This, joined to his deep insight 
into the nature of things, which he possessed in 
it measure equalled by no one, enabled him to 
find, without erring, the true tints, local colours, 
the accessory objects, which show his images 
not alone in the best, but in the only real 
light. In short, nature could give no better 
copy of heiszIf than he does, and therefore, he 
never fails to excite the same feelings in the soul 
of the reader or the hearer, as those which he 
depicts in his songs. I must be permitted here, 
to give one example out of thousands ; nor do I 
know anything more passionate, true, and simple, 
than the following song, which has been trans- 
lated, with literal fidelity :— 
Welcome and Farewell.+ 
My heart it beats;—to horse in haste ! 
*Twas done almost before ’twas thought: 
The evening reck’d the wild and waste ; 
Night round the cliffs her veil had wrought. 
The oak a tow’ring giant, there 
In garb of mist had sought the skies, 
Where darkness from the wood did glare 
With all her hundred jet-black eyes. 
The moon, behind a cloudy train, 
Peep’d through the haze with look of fear; 
On wings the winds did float amain, 
And, awful, rustle in mive ear: 
The night a thousand monsters tramed, 
Yet fresh and gay my teelings flow'd ; 
For in my veins what ardour famed, 
And in my heart what passion glow’d! 
1 saw thee ; gentle joy did glide 
From thy bewitching gaze on me ; 
My hoart it throbb’d at thy fond side, 
And heaved its ev'ry sich for thee! 
A zeplir with its rosy tress 
Play’d round thy face in that sweet spot; 
And, gods! - for me thy tenderness !— 
I hoped it,—1 deserved it not! 
Yet, ah! when morn had chased the night, 
My heart was wrung by Farewell’s throe ; 
But in thy kiss, ch! what delight! 
Tho’ ia thine eyes such teariul woe! 
I went; —thou stood’st;—thy heart was moved ; 
Os me was fix'd thy dewy sight ;— 
Yet what delight to be belov'd! d 
To love—ye gods !—oh, what delight, 


The peculiar excellence cf Gocthe in impart- 
ing to all his ballads a noble and most simple 
nationality of character, will be readily discerned 
in the specimen which has just been given. An- 
other great charm in his poetry, is the exquisite 
art with which he clothes all his thoughts in 
beautiful and symmetrical forms, and measures 
of the most captivating melody. His verses 
glide like pearls from between the lips of the 
singer; they are born melodies, and do not re- 
quire the help of music to make them harmo- 
nious, His latter and last lyrical performances 
all possess these excellencies, but they want the 
freshness and simplicity of his former productions; 
for he became too conventional in his old age, 
and, the fount of juvenile vigour being exhausted, 
he strove to supply its loss with artificial allego- 
ries and far-fetched verbal conceits. It is thus 
With nations as with men—when they have out- 
lived their youth, when the spirit of action which 
animated them in the days of their vigour, and 
hegot bold thoughts and high achievements, 
begins to flag, their efforts are regulated by 
reason rather than impulse; their poetry seeks 
to replace by subtle fancies, what it has lost of 
the fervour and passion of its earlier youth: and 
the cold glitter of imagination is found to replace 
the warm language of simplicity and truth. 

But, let us return to Goethe. This new and 

+ V. Torquato Tasso, a dramatic poem, from the Ger- 


man of Goethe, with other German poetry, translated 
by Charlee des Vooux, Bsq. London, 1827, 








natural vitality which had given his first produc- 
tions so great and so sudden a fame, for in them 
was seen what German poetry had _ hitherto 
wanted, is also to be found in all his later and 
more regular compositions, and whatever he un- 
dertook, was also completed by him with entire 
success. * Clavigo,’ a tragedy, in which he was 
bold enough to introducea contemporary Spanish 
author, as the hero of the piece, and to bring his 
life to an end on the stage, when the real man 
was still living happily in his own country; 
* Stella,’ a drama, ‘Claudine von Villa Bella,’ 
* Erwin and Elmire,’ sundry little farces, viz. 
* Das Jahrmarktfest zu Plundersweiler,’ &c. 
increased his fame, for they were written ina 
style altogether new, with great truth and viva- 
city, and presented striking pictures of real life. 
It was a new vein of sentiment, quite different 
from that which Klopstock had introduced into 
our literature, which made his works so wonder- 
fully effective—it was passionate and stormy, 
soaring high above the formalities of common 
morality, and penetrating into every recess and 
corner of the human heart. In short, Goethe 
finished what Lessing had begun: his writings 
effected a total reform in German taste, for they 
abolished the old established opinion, that the 
occupation of poetry was only to teach morals 
and to impart knowledge in an agreeable manner 
and under pleasing forms. 

The wild and irregular course adopted by 
the poet, found, as might have been expect- 
ed, numberless adversaries, who, even when 
compelled to admire his genius, censured the 
more severely what they called his contempt 
of the laws of style and taste. But Goethe 
soon proved that his genius had opened upon 
the true path, by writing a tragedy in the 
ancient Greek fashion, which, with all the ex- 
cellencies that were peculiar to him, and to him 
alone, included a strict observance of that solemn 
and rigid form prescribed by Aristotle. This 
was ‘Iphigenia at Tauris,’ which will be re- 
garded as a masterpiece as long as German 
literature shall exist, or the German language 
shall be spoken. His celebrated tragedy, * Eg- 
mont,’ appeared at the same time, so remarkabie 
for the striking individuality of its principal 
characters, and for the vivacity and truth of its 
dialogue. In short, Goethe never failed in his 
poetical endeavours; he always copied nature 
with a degree of accuracy that made his picture 
appear to be the original itself, and at the same 
time he understood how to treat his subject in the 
most noble and befitting manner. There is a 
perfection in them all, which has not hitherto 
been rivalled, and it is sufficient to name his 
Tasso, Die natiirliche Tochter, Die Geschwister, 
in proof of this assertion. 

I should certainly be led too far were I to 
dwell at further length upon every single work 
of his; I therefore must forbear entering into an 
examination even of his greatest and most pro- 
found poem, the ‘ Faust,” for I could fill a vo- 
lume with the subject, without having fulfilled 
my task. There is the less necessity, as * Faust’ 
has been translated several times into English, 
and welcomed with great favour. This master- 
work for a time remained a fragment, but the 
poet finished it shortly before his death; the 
second part, however, was hy no means received 
vith the same enthusiasm that had attended the 
publication of the first, and which still remains 
undiminished ; it is full of beautiful and lofty 
scenes, but very obscure, and wants a commen- 
tary, which only the poet himself was able to 
have written. The sincerest admirers of * Faust’ 
wish that it had remained a fragment; for, to 
say the truth, this second part does not increase 
the glory of its author: the first was the child 
of his youth and vigour, the second is too like 
the puny and enfeebled offspring of his old age. 

There is no kind of poetry which Goethe has 
not cultivated, He has written songs, epie 





poems, elegies, dramas, besides novels, tal; 
epigrams, &c., and all his performances are 
master-pieces; and there is no science which 
did not, at least for some time, engage his atten. 
tion. Germany is indebted to him not only asq 
poet, but also as an eminent scholar and natural 
philosopher. This child of nature, for so he may 
be truly called, was almost as universal as nature 
herself. 

Goethe never completed his autobiography ; 
it only contains the history of his life till the 
year in which he left his native town and esta. 
blished himself at Weimar, together with his 
journeys to Switzerland and Italy, and his cam. 
paign upon the Rhine; but the chasm is partly 
made up by his correspondence with Schiller 
and Zelter,+ which has already appeared, and 
that with Knebel (his oldest friend, who sun 
vived him), which is now in the press. 

[To be continued on the 28th inst.) 


BRIGHT THOUGHTS FOR DARK HOURS, 
BY R. F. HOUSMAN. 


I would I were a Fairy, as light as falling snows, 

To do whate’er my fancy bade—to wander where 
I chose: 

I'd visit many a pleasant spot—a merry life I'd 
lead, 

With all of bright and beautiful to serve me at 
my need. 


I'd never give asingle thought to misery or care— 

My heart should have the gladness of a wild bird 
in the air— 

And if perchance a tempest should gather in the 


sky, 
I'd crouch beneath a lily-bell until the cloud 
passed by. 


The violet—the cowslip—the little warbling bee, 

That cannot for his life withhold the music of 
his glee— 

The butterfly, that silent thing of many gorgeous 


yes, 
The denizen of garden realms—a pilgrim of the 
skies. 


The starry-twinkling glowworm, that, like a drop 
of dew, 

Sheds faintly on the trembling grass a line of 
emerald hue— 

The daisy and the daffodil—the small gem on 
the lea— 

Of these I°d make my playmates, and these my 
friends should be. 


Id hie me to the greenwood—I'd sit me down 
and sing, 

Beneath the quiet curtain of the nightingale’s 
soft wing! 

My pillow should be rose-leaves without a single 
thorn, 

And there I'd chant my roundelay until the 
blush of morn. 


The world is full of sorrows—on every side I see 

Shadow instead of sunlight, and grief instead of 
glee ; 

Or if I hear the trumpet-voice of Pleasure cleave 
the sky, 

The mournful echo, Sadness, is certain to reply. 


O, I would I were a Fairy, as light as falling 
snows, 

To do whate’er my fancy bade—to wander where 
I chose: 

I'd visit many a sunny spot, and far away I'd 


flee, 
Where Crime and Folly seldom come—beneath 
the forest tree. 





+ A review of the two first volumes of this interesting 
work appeared in the Athenwum, No, 323, avd we 
hope next week to have an opportunity of noticing the 

since published. 
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LETTERS FROM A CADET. 
British Hotel, Funchal, Madeira. 

My last letter left me, I believe, at Ports- 
mouth, and I consider myself very lucky at not 
being there still, as a S.W. wind set in while we 
lay at anchor; and a 8.W. wind at Portsmouth 
is no trifle. Last year it blew for no less than 
twelve weeks together, detaining so many out- 
vard-hound East Indiamen in harbour, that the 
whole town looked as if it had gotten a liver 
complaint. People talk of the fickleness of the 
wind—I only hope I may find my friends or my 
mistress half so constant as a sou-wester at 
Portsmouth. We cleared out in spite of one. 
The wind was very light, so that we were able 
to dodge about in the Channel, until a fine 
gale from the N.E. sprung up, which took us in 
dashing style through the Bay of Biscay ;— 

A devil of a sea rolls in that bay, 

As I who've crossed it now know well enough— 
and the sudden change of wind had not tended 
at all to compose its ruffled suriace. The ups 
and downs of this kind of life proved anything 
but agreeable to land stomachs, and drew from 
some of our passengers bitter reflections on the 
folly of those who, as old Izaak Walton says, 
“venture upon the sea, and are there ship- 
wrecked, drowned, and left to feed haddocks.” 

You cannot imagine what a difficult matter it 
isto dine on such occasions. The table itself 
screwed down, is first prepared, by laying along 
it two sand-bags, which run its entire length ; 
between those are placed several smaller bags, 
like the rungs between the sides of a ladder, 
and in the spaces thus formed are deposited the 
dishes. You then take your seat at table, 


holding on as well as you can; when all is 
ready, the servant brings your plate and knife 
and fork, and you eat, holding on at each roll, 
and taking a cut and a bit in the intervals, 
Despite all these precautions, however, you some- 
times find the dishes change places as if by magic ; 


and the other day, a more violent lurch than 
ordinary swept the tables almost clean. I luckily 
escaped ; but the gent’e nan just above me, who 
was not so cautious in looking out for squalls, 
was taken all aback, and suddenly found himself 
sprawling on the deck with 1 lady, 1 tureen of 
soup, 1 ditto of apple sance, 2 small children, a 
beefsteak-pie and a cruet-stand, all piled, like a 
monument, over him. 

At last we got through the bay, though, indeed, 
I should not say at last, for while our N.E. wind 
lasted, we made a capital run of about 1,200 
niles in five days. But then we were hecalmed 
again when within about 200 miles of Madeira, 
and the log showed a long succession of “ light 
and variable breezes.” There we lay on and off; 
nothing on earth todo but whistle for the wind, 
and look out for land, which we had as much 
chance of seeing as the great sea-serpent. Even 
when we did get sight of the island, we were 
three or four days before we could effect a land- 
ing. 

Funchal, from the sea, is perfectly beautiful. 
The bay in which we anchored is, I should sup- 
Pose, eight or ten miles across, embosomed in an 
amphitheatre of hills, which rise, covered with 
verdure to the very summit, from the water's 
brink to an elevation of 1,200 or 1,500 feet. 
The highest point is towards the centre, and 
from this a rough irregular ridge bears away 
tound to the east, where it terminates in a bold 
and bluff headland, against the base of which a 
high surf constantly beats; while on the west, 
the descent is more gradual, and a hillock, with 
a mere rounded summit and an easier de- 
clination, finishes the prospect on this side. 
The town lies nearly opposite the centre of the 
bay on the water’s edge, but it straggles up the 
hills a long way in every direction, the houses 
standing at greater intervals, and showing be- 
tween them vineyards, plantations of bananas, 


oranges, lemons, and pomegranates, with patches 





of sugar-cane, and little thickets of coffee-trees, 
myrtles, and other evergreens, which even at 
this, their mid-winter, give the whole a cheerful 
and spring-like appearance. Towards the left 
of the bay, (as you look towards the town.) is 
situated the Loo Rock, a lofty insulated crag 
which rises almost perpendicularly from the 
water to a considerable height, and has its top, 
which is about thirty yards square, surmounted 
hy battlements and a small fortress, on which 
floats the blue and white Portuguese flag. The 
distance of this rock from the mainland is not 
more than about 100 yards, and immediately 
under its guns is the only landing place accessi- 
ble, when there is anything ofa breeze, as, except 
in perfectly still weather, the whole beach in 
front of the town exhibits a tolerably high and 
Cangcrous surf. In fact, the whole ccast of the 
island is very inaccessible ; the north side being 
excessively precipitous, and falling by almost 
perpendicular clifis into the sea; while, on the 
south side, there is scarce any landing place be- 
sides that I have mentioned, except at a village 
called Machica, about three miles further to the 
west, where I understand the Miguelites landed 
when they took possession of the island, previous 
to the present revolution, which has restored it 
to the Pedro and Maria party. 

I got in on Christmas morning amidst 
the incessant ringing of bells and discharges 
of cannon ; very appropriate compliments, cer- 
tainly, to him whose message was “ Peace 
on Earth.” If Funchal looked beautiful from 
the water, its beauty vanished on a nearer ap- 
proach. The streets are narrow and vilely paved ; 
the houses are extremely irregular, and devoid 
of ornament outside, though a few of the better 
order, which I had an opportunity of visiting, were 
comfortably and even elegantly furnished inside. 
In fact, the great number of British merchants 
residing here, and who have got almost the whole 
wine trade of the island in their own hands, has 
caused the introduction of many of the comforts 
and conveniences to which they had been accus- 
tomed at home. The British families perma- 
nently resident here, amount to not less than 
200, in addition to which, the invalids who come 
for the winter, and who are annually increasing 
in numbers, amount this year to about 150. 
The churches were, of course, decked out in 
all their finery. After looking at the cathedral 
and listening to some excellent music from 
a military band which was in attendance, I stroll- 
ed up the hill to the English chapel, which is 
situated in the midst of a well-kept garden, in 
which some splendid salvias, fuchsias, and cac- 
tuses, showed their gaudy flowers—while, over- 
head, hung the Datura arborea, with its magni- 
ficent white pendent flowers, and orange, citron, 
and banana trees delighting the eye with their 
foliage; and tempting the taste with their fruit. 
There were no graves here, the English burying- 
ground being, as I understood, at some other 
part of the island. 

From the irregular nature of the surface, there 
is not such a thing as a wheel-carriage in Ma- 
deira, Walking, at least to any distance, is 
also quite out of the question, from the sharp. 
ness and roughness of the pavement, as well as 
the steepness of the hills. [ had a pair of boots 
cut through before I thought of having recourse 
to the country method of progression, which is 
altogether on ponies; and these animals, though 
not very handsome, are wonderfully sure-footed, 
and will climb up a paved hill, which looks al- 
most like the side of a house, in a rapid canter, 
while the boy, from whom you hire them, runs 
after you, holding on by the tail of your nag, 
and helping himself along with a pole which he 
carries in his hand. The hire of these animals 
is very reasonable; you can have both boy and 
horse for a pistareen (about 11¢.) an hour; and 
I am told, when ships are not in harbour, that 
three pistareens will procure one for the entire 





day. Invalids who are not equal to this kind of 
exercise must resort to palanquins or hammocks, 
which are carried by two bearers, each holding 
a long pole, with which he steadies his steps. 
Heavy burthens are drawn ona sledge by two 
bullocks, who have invariably bells hung round 
their necks. To prevent the sledge, which is of 
wood, from catching fire, and, perhaps, to faci- 
litate its progress over the rugged pavement, the 
driver carries a greased rag which he constantly 
throws down in front of the carriage, and picks 
up again behind after the carriage has passed 
over it. The hotel most resorted to, indeed, I 
believe the only one of note in the town, is kept 
by a Guernsey man, and is called the British. 
The accommodation is very indifferent; but 
there are several excellent boarding-houses, to 
which every one, who thinks of staying more 
than a few days, betakes himself. To give you 
an idea of the expense, 1 may mention that a 
gentleman, who had come as far as this with us, 
for the purpose of wintering here, took me to 
see the house in which he had fixed himself. It 
was beautifully situated on the side of a hill, 
about three quarters of a mile above the town ; 
the view, commanding the entire town, bay, 
shipping, &c. could scarcely be excelled. The 
house, kept by an English family, was spacious, 
handsome, and provided with every comfort ; 
the principal drawing-room, into which we were 
shown, was between thirty and forty feet in 
length, with a handsome lustre hanging from the 
centre of the ceiling, a Brussels carpet, grand 
piano, and other furniture to match. The 
grounds by which it was surrounded, were laid 
out in terraces, rising one above the other, each 
ascended by a few stone steps, and each covered 
with a long trellis, over which were trained the 
vines, which, when in full leaf and bearing, must 
have converted the whole into a succession of 
delicious shady arbours, while beneath were 
coffee-trees, from which the family saved berries 
sufficient for their own consumption, orange trees, 
guavas, and citrons, together with several rare 
and beautiful exotic plants. The table kept at 
this house was of the most admirable description ; 
the wines of the best quality, and allowed at 
discretion ; the desserts sumptuous ; every requi- 
site attendance was provided ; and for all this, 
with a handsome bed-room, and private sitting 
room if required, the entire charge was fifty 
dollars a month, which equals, perhaps, about 
122. 10s. of our money. 

At the hotel we lived for about three dollars 
(15s.) a day, but the accommodation was indif- 
ferent, und the wines, though we consented to 
pay six shillings a bottle for the best that could 
be procured, were not much above mediocrity. 
Ata tfriend’s house, however, I tasted some which 
I consider superior to anything I had ever met 
with in England. The Sercial, Tinto, Boial, 
and Green Malmsey—the last a delicious liqueur 
wine—are particularly prized, and run as high 
as 80/. a pipe; the price of ordinary Madeira 
being from 45/. to 507. 

The island is densely inhabited, Funchal alone 
containing, [ should suppose, froin 12,000 to 
15,000 souls. But you must be contented to 
take all my numbers as merely rough guesses. 
There are scarcely any wild animals in the 
shape of game in the island: a few rabbits may 
be found in the rocks on the northern side, and 
it is said, snipe and woodcock ovcasionally visit 
it, but are hunted down and killed by the pea- 
santry. The structure of the island is altogether 
voleanic, and the soil formed of the débris of 
volcanic rocks. The most abundant stone is a 
kind of slate-coloured or dark blue lava, hard 
and porous; but I saw also a clay rock, which 
is of a brownish colour, and so soft, that it is 
shaped with a hatchet previous to being used in 
building. The habitations of the peasantry are, 
in general, low, damp, and miserable. Their 


principal food is Indian corn, of which the island 
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does not produce more ore ous: mented con- 


sumption : quantities are therefore imported from 
Porto-Santo and some of the Cape Verde Islands. 
In addition to this, they use leguminous vege- 
tables of different kinds, with water-melons, 
tomatas, oranges, and bananas. 

It has rained heavily almost every day since 
we came to anchor; indeed, the people of the 
island say, that so much rain has not been known 
to fall within the same space of time for the last 
thirty vears. Still, the temperature is generally 
above 60° Fahrenheit in the shade; the day I 
was at my friend’s house it was 694° Fahrenheit; 
and we sleep under a sheet and counterpane, 
and wear straw hats, camlet jackets, and light 
trowsers. Of course any further remarks on the 
climate from a person who has only been here ten 
days, would be ridiculous. It is, however, by no 
means of such a nature as to exempt its inhabit- 
ants from consumptive diseases. In one of the 
hospitals which I visited,and in which there were 
about forty patients, two were cases of confirmed 
phthisis, there were several of dysentery, which is 
rather prevalent, one of intermittent fever, which, 
I think, Doctor Clark says, is unknown in the 
island, beside three or four lunaties ; and all the 
patients, without any regard to sex, age, or na- 
ture of disease, lay indiscriminately together in 
one large room. There is another hospital set 
apart for cutancous diseases, which 1 was not 
able to see. Elephantiasis, 1 understand, i 
rather common. I[ saw several ftinerals, and 
followed one to witness the ceremony. It was 
that of a poor old woman, about whom no one 
seemed to care. The body was simply wrapped 
in a sheet, with the hands crossed en the breast, 
then placed on a hammock, and carried through 
the streets by two bearers at a quick pace. 
I followed it to the cathedral, where it was depo- 
sited in the vestibule. A priest came out with 
his breviary, read a few prayers over the body, 
and it was lowered, without any further delay, 
down into a vault beneath the aisle of the 
church. 

But I have written you a chapter, not a letter, 
and must now conclude, Let me only add, that 
the women at Madeira are universally ugly, 
always excepting Donna Maria Clementina, the 
beautiful nun, whom I went to see at the convent 
of Santa Clara, and laid out with her more pis- 
tareens in buying artificial flowers than I could 
wish to own. I believe we sail to-morrow: 
eu owsper. 

Jan. 1835, 


TO MARGARET W—. 


Margaret, in happy hour 
Christen’d from that humble flower 
Which we a daisy+ call! 
May thy pretty name-sake be 
In all things a type of thee, 
And image thee in all. 


Like it you show a modest face, 

An unpretending native grace ;— 
The tulip, and the pink, 

The china and the damask rose, 

And every flaunting flower that blows, 
In the comparing shrink. 


Of lowly fields you think no scorn ; 

Yet gayest gardens would adorn, 
And grace, wherever set. 

Home-seated in your lonely bower, 

Or wedded—a transplanted flower— 
I bless you, Margaret ! 


Cuarces Lams. 
Edmonton, Oct. 8, 1834. 





+ Marguerite, in French, signifies a daisy. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We have been much pleased with a private 
view of Mr. Cottingham’s model of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel restored ; and the more so, as his labour 
has been rather one of authority than conjecture : 
for, the basement of the mouldings having been 
discovered in digging round the ruins, the style 
of the building has been ascertained beyond 
doubt to belong to the period of the most pure 
and graceful Gothic, before the over-panelled, 
over-traceried taste in decoration had begun te 
prevail. It would be to be regretted, if so fine 
aspecimen of architecture should not be restored ; 
we are told, that this might be effected at a less 
cost than the sum actually spent upon the tem- 
porary repairs of the Houses: and the effect of 
the work when complete, in conjunction with 
the Hall and Abbey, would be harmonious and 
striking. Wedco not like the rumour current, 
that Italian or Grecian buildingsare to be erected 
in such a neighbourhood, and hope that an ab- 
surd interpolation will not besanctioned. Thanks 
to the nervous caution of the publishers, our 
paper this week is rather more foreign than 
customary at this season of the year, and we 
have little to add in the way of future promise 
beyond what has appeared in advertisements : 
it may not therefore be unseasonable to advert 
to a faney which has lately come up in Paris—we 
mean dramatising the lives of our poets. Our cor- 
respondent lately informed us, that Lord Byron 
has been exhibited on the French stage, and by 
more recent letters, we find that M. de Vigny 
has brought out a play founded on the s 
our ill-starred Chatterton. The principle female 
character in this is Kitty Bell, a quakeress ! 
Truly, our friends across the water love variety. 
It is but a little while since we were holding up 
our hands in horror at the atrocities of the Zour 
de Nesle and Juif Errant. 


tory 


The following is an extract from a private 
letter, written by a scientific traveller, and dated 
Frankfort.—* L have visited most of the Obser- 
vatories on the Continent, and been politely re- 
ceived at all. The Observatory at Naples is 
magnilicent—and the Professor at the new Ob- 
servatory at Genoa was just about to begin a 
series of magnetic and meteorological experi- 
ments which cannot fail to be useful and inter- 

InGermany ‘ the dawn is somewhat over- 
cast’—the spirit of radicalism is all-engrossing— 
men seem eager and hungry for change of any 
sort; the great metaphysician, Schelling, as I 
suppose you know, has become a Catholic and 
theologian, and so has young Schiller. How- 
ever, the Philosophical Society at this place is 


just now discussing Herschel’s discoveries and 


questions in the higher astronomy, and you will 
be glad to hear that the Academy of Sciences at 
Brussels is active, and rising into notice under 
the patronage of Leopold.” 

As far as a casual view of the pictures form- 
ing the forthcoming Exhibition of the British 
Institution enables us to judge. we should be 
disposed to consider the display of talent more 
equally sustained throughout, than in the exhi- 
bitions of preceding years. It is true that we 
miss Roberts from among those whose works 
never fail to give us pleasure; but some artists 
of promise are coming forward. Martin, too, 
has contributed one of his historical landscapes, 
and, in a style which he has not hitherto 
attempted—a Judith, of which we shall have 
more to say, when we offer a fuller report of the 
exhibition. Haydon, also, is among the exhibi- 
tors, in a historical composition. Mr. Hurlstone 
has sent pictures, and some tine ones; and the 
secretary, Mr. Davis, appears in great and ori- 
ginal strength in two landscapes, of wild moor- 
land country, in which the heath effect is most 
happily and naturally rendered. Mrs. Carpenter 
is in full force; but we cannot here enumerate 
all the pictures with which we were pleased, 


of 
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Gent we must mention a morning scene by 
Creswick, and a little conversation piece by 
Rochard, a drawing full of grace and refined 


gentility, we should say, if we might use the 


word in its primitive sense. We were also struck 
by a marine landscape by Wilson, and a family 
group by the other Mr. Davis. On the whole, 
we were well satisfied with the exhibition, and 
wish it all success. 

We were, yesterday week, present at the first 
act of a very pleasant concert at the Mary-le. 
bone Institution. The idea of the arts ‘thus 
creeping in among the more rigid and useful sei- 
ences, of music obtaining a hearing in turn with 
political economy, &c., is particularly agreeable 
to us—and we hope to see it adopted elsewhere, 
Though Madame Stockhausen was singing charm- 
ingly, we must cease, for a while, to praise her, 
lest we grow fulsome. Mr. Brizzi gave us Bel. 
lini’s * Tu vedrai? in very good stvle—and Mrs, 
Bridgman and Mr. Chatterton were most spirited 
(a little too much so, indeed,) ina duet for harp 
and pianoforte, by Herz. 

Altogether the musical world is beginning to 
be astir; as,in addition to the Philharmonic and 
Antient Concerts, the Societa Armonica began its 
season on Thursday evening with (as, we must 
say, is customary with this establishment) a most 
excellent selection of music. When we have 
mentioned that the Symphony which opened the 
Concert was Beethoven’s in ¢ major—that the 
overtures were ‘Oberon’ and * Fidelio’—that 
Mr. Baumann played a solo on the bassoon, and 
Mori a fantasia on the violin (and, doing every 
justice to his brilliancy of execution, we must 
notice the gratuitous bad taste of his cadence), 
that Madame Stockhausen, Messrs. Horncastle 
and E. Taylor, were the singers, we leave our. 
selves little to remark, save on Mr. H. Greato- 
rex, whose smooth rich bass voice would be 
helped by a more energetic style, his song was 
Mozart's * Qui sdegno.”. We must also express 
our opinion that Mr. Forbes’s finale to the first 
act, had no business where it was, as, at such a 
Concert, the crude and incomplete efforts of young 
writers ure sure, from their position, to receive 
even less justice than they deserve—and that 
Ries’s cantata was not very intelligible to us, 
owing to our ignorance of its subject, and the 
feebleness of the chorus, which only hinted that 
which it should have expressed forcibly. We 
hope, however, to hear it again. The band was 
in good order, and the Opera Concert-room has 
received a thorough and gay renovation, which, 
indeed, was hardly complete on Thursday even- 
ing, as the cushions for the benches and the com- 
pany went in at the same time. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Mar. 9.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. The meeting was informed that intelli- 
gence had been received of the sudden and vio- 
lent death, at the Sandwich Islands, of Mr. 
David Douglas, botanist, from whom a commu- 
nication, regarding the volcanos of these islands, 
had been recently received.+ This unfortunate 
gentleman had accidentally fallen into a pit, dug 
as a snare for wild cattle, in which a wild bull 
was at the moment caught, and was instantly 
destroyed. His papers, and other effects, had 
been collected, and were expected to arrive 
shortly in H.M.S. Challenger. Much regret was 
felt for his untimely fate. 

Afterwards a communication was read, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, by Dr. Coulter, who 
had resided two years in Upper California, re- 
garding the geography of that country. This 
first described the general aspect of the province, 
and then entered into some details regarding its 
white and Indian population, stock, capabilities, 
&e. 





t See Athenzum, Neo. 373. 
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Upper California extends north to the parallel 
of 42° 30’ N., and is separated from the rocky 
mountains to the east by an extensive sandy 

It consists of two ranges of hills, chiefly 
composed of sandstone conglomerate, which ex- 
tend along its whole length in lines parallel to 
the coast ; and some islands which front this, 
may be considered as the summits of a similar 
submarine range. The summits are uniformly 
bleak and bare; but the intermediate valleys 
are fertile. A great deal of fine wood clothes 
the sides of the hills, and along their base the 
pastures are rich and extensive. Yet, generally, 
there is not a very regular supply of water ; two 
extensive lakes, called the Tuli Lakes, situate 
between the ranges, apparently draining the 
cultivable ground too rapidly. The best soil, 
and most promising district, is accordingly to the 
north and east of them,—that is to say, north 
and east of the bay of San Francisco,—a district, 
moreover, deeply intersected by the river San 
Francisco, falling into the bay, and said to be 
navigable sixty or seventy miles up; but Dr. 
Coulter did not himself visit this quarter. 

The only portions of Upper California as yet 
settled, are along the coast, with the exception 
of a transverse valley, running up nearly thirty 
leagues behind the port of San Pedro, at the 
head of which is situate the mission of San Ga- 
briel. The chief settlers have also, hitherto, been 
the Catholic missionaries, who sought to collect 
around their stations an Indian population, whom 
they taught, in a very rude way, to till the 
ground, and rear domestic cattle, at the same 
time that they compelled them to conform to 
their religious observances. Since the revolu. 
tion in Mexico, however, these stations have 
been discouraged ; and, at the same time that 
the entrance of other settlers has been promoted, 
efforts have been made to induce the Indians to 
hold land themselves. These have not, as yet, 
been very successful, owing chiefly to the con- 
stitutional indolence of this race ; and perhaps, 
in some degree also, to the change of system 
having been too sudden. 

Wheat, the vine, and all fruit trees that have 
been tried, thrive well in Upper California, 
though the fruit is somewhat subject to mildew; 
and south of San Francisco,and more especially 
south of Santa Barbara, a species of locust is 
excessively troublesome. ‘The great article of 
produce, however, is black cattle, the rapid in- 
crease of which has been prodigious. It is not 
yet seventy years since they were first intro- 
duced, and then only twenty-three head. In 
1827 the missions possessed 210,000 branded 
cattle, and it was supposed not less than 300,000 
unbranded. It is at present thought necessary 
to slaughter 60,000 head annually, to keep down 
their numbers till more land shall be settled to 
the eastward. Sheep have increased nearly in 
the same proportion, though they are, as yet, of 
little value, neither their flesh being eaten, nor 
their wool exported. The necessaries of life are 
80 easily procured in the province, that there is 
little stimulus to enterprise out of the beaten 
track. 

The number of white inhabitants in Upper 
California, Dr. Coulter estimates at 6000, and 
they are rapidly increasing. Not so the Indian 
population ; they have diminished considerably, 
though they have neither been driven from their 
homes, as in the United States, nor been much 
exposed to the poison of ardent spirits. On the 
contrary, the rule of the Padres at the Presidios 
has been perfectly well intentioned, and in its 
general character paternal. But the restraint 
of their religious observances, and even the little 
labour they imposed, were uncongenial with 
Indian habits. It is remarkable that their de- 
crease is almost universally hastened by the 
failure of female offspring—whether caused by a 
disproportion in the births, or by a greater num- 
ber of deaths among the female children, Dr. 





Coulter is unable to state. To such an extent 
does this operate, that in all the missions there 
is the utmost difficulty in obtaining a wife. In- 
fanticide, properly so called, is not common, 
though there is reason to believe that means, 
generally mechanical, are often taken to produce 
abortion; yet this does not account for the 
above fact, for males and females would be thus 
indifferently sacrificed. 

The Mexican government is, at present, very 
anxious to encourage settlement in Upper Cali- 
fornia, chiefly from jealousy of the increasing 
American population on the Columbia; and, 
under judicious management, Dr. Coulter thinks 
the prospect here fair for settlers, especially in 
the northern district. This is highly fertile, 
well wooded and watered, perfectly healthy, and 
the Sacramento, another river falling into the 
Bay of San Francisco, is navigable for a consi- 
derable distance, as well as the river of that 
name. The Tuli Lakes, though shallow in the 
dry season, also furnish great facilities for the 
transport of wood, hides, and other produce from 
considerable distances. In a stream falling into 
the southern Tuli, gold has also been found ; and 
a silver mine was wrought with some success 
near Santa Ines, till interrupted by the Indians. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Dr. 
Coulter for this communication. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Mar. 7._Sir Alexander Johnston in the chair. 
It was recommended by the Council that the 
Society should express its sense of the services 
rendered to Jacquemont and Burnes, at Lahore, 
by Messrs. Allard, Ventura, and Court, Euro- 
pean officers in the service of Runjeet Sing, by 
electing them Foreign Corresponding Members. 

The continuation of Capt. Low’s paper on 
Tenasserim, &c. was read. The author stated 
that some traces may be found of human sacri- 
fices having been practised by the Burmese 
before the introduction of Buddhism. They 
kiss a sword stained with the fresh blood of an 
enemy, and believe that they thus acquire the 
courage of the slain. They are very particular 
in the dedication of their banners to the deities, 
and the standard-bearers are always protected by 
amulets. From the devices used on the stan- 
dards, the author concludes that the heraldry of 
Europe has been derived from Asia. The eagle 
belongs to the ensign of Vishni, the bull to that 
of Siva, and the falcon to that of Rama; the 
sun rising behind a recumbent lion, was the 
ensign of the Tartars, and the eagle of the sun 
that of the Persians; the Hiémitz, or famous 
goose,} one of the minor incarnations of Buddha, 
is the chief emblem on the Burmese banners. 
The Russians, no doubt, had their standard from 
the eastern nations; it is the type of Garuda. 
The Leng, or horned alligator, the type of Ca- 
pricorn, sprawls on the Chinese standard. The 
Cneph, or Great Dragon, symbolical of the 
horizon, and of the Good Spirit which was the 
ensign of the ancient Egyptians, is one of the 
forms in which Buddha became incarnate, and 
is still displayed on the Malayan flag. The 
author then entered into a minute description of 
the Burmese criminal code and the laws of in- 
heritance, but there were no peculiarities in the 
code sufficiently striking to interest general 
readers. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 26.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., V.P. in the 
chair. An ancient seal found in the head of a 
weight which was in common use in a shop in 
Sattron Walden, and believed, from the almost 
illegible inscription upon it, to have been that 
of the bastard of Bourbon Louis, who was High 
Admiral of France in the middle of the 15th 
Century, was exhibited to the Society by Lord 
Braybrooke through Mr. Gage, the learned direc- 
tor. 


Sir Henry Ellis read a paper, communicated 
by a Fellow of the Society, descriptive of some 
ancient forts, which are commonly known as 
Danish forts, in some of the Hebrides, and of one 
in particular which is in the centre of a lake in 
North Uist. 

Mar. 5.—H. Hallam, Esq., V.P. in the chair. 
The reading of selected letters from the inter- 
esting collection, communicated by Mr. Hallam, 
was continued. One letter from Lord Bacon to 
the King James I., advising him as to the best 
mode of managing a parliament, occasioned a 
good deal of amusement as well as excited in- 
terest. 

Mar. 12.Thomas Amyot, Esq., Treasurer in 
the chair. A further selection was read of the 
letters communicated by the learned historian of 
the Middle Ages. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Yarrell in the chair. Mr. Gould exhi- 
bited several species of Trogon, some of which 
were said to be undescribed. The situations of 
these new species in the group were pointed 
out: one example, splendid in colour, is closely 
allied to the well known 7. pavoninus. Charac- 
ters, by Mr. G. B. Sowerby, of various new 
shells from the collection of Mr. Cuming, were 
read. The species belonged to the genera Venus 
and Cytherea. 

Mr. Owen read a paper on the osteology of 
the Chimpansee, and a very fine skeleton of an 
adult, three feet ten inches in height, from the 
heel to the crown of the head, was exhibited in 
illustration. This paper was understood to be 


the first of a series on the whole anatomical 
structure of the Chimpansee and Ourang, as 
compared with Man and other mammalia. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Ar a special meeting of the Council held 23rd 
Februrary, 1835, the following extract from the 
Will of the late Thomas Telford, Esq., was read. 

“To the president for the time being of the 
Civil Engineer Institution in trust, the interest 
to be expended in annual premiums, under the 
direction of the Council, 20002. 

* All my scientific books, book-cases, prints, 
and such drawings as my executors shall con- 
sider suitable, are to be delivered to the presi- 
dent of the Civil Engineer Institution, for its use 
and benefit, on condition, that all those articles, 
as well as the books, prints, and drawings, already 
presented by me, shall, in case of the said Insti- 
tution being discontinued, be delivered to the 
Royal Society, Edinburgh, for its use.” 

It was then Resotvep, upon consideration of 
the above bequest of their late highly-esteemed 
and much-lamented President, that— 

Ist. The premiums to be given be both of an 
honorary and pecuniary nature. 

2nd. That the honorary premiums consist of 
medals in gold, silver, and bronze, to be called 
the “ Telford Medals,” with a head of the late 
President on one side, surrounded by the words, 
Institution of Civil Engineers, founded 1818; 
and on the other Telford Medal, and a suitable 
device, leaving a space for the name of the suc- 
cessful candidate, and the object of the reward ; 
or such other description of honorary medals, and 
of such size and value as shall be determined by 
the Council. 

3rd. That the principal subjects for which pre- 
miums will be given are—1l. Descriptions, ac- 
companied by plans and explanatory drawings 
of any work in Civil Engineering, as far as abso- 
lutely executed ; which shall contain authentic 
details of the progress of the work.t—2. Models 
or drawings, with descriptions of useful engines 
and machines ; plans of harbours, bridges, roads, 
rivers, canals, mines, &c.; surveys and sections 
of districts of country.—3. Practical essays on 
subjects connected with Civil Engineering, such 


+s *s account of the Eddystone Light-House 
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as geology, mineralogy, chemistry, physics, me- 
chanic arts, statistics, agriculture, &c., together 
with models, drawings, or descriptions of any 
new and useful apparatus, or instruments appli- 
cable to the purposes of engineering or surveying. 

4th. No premiums can be given until the next 
session of the Institution, but specimens of the 
“Telford Medals” will, if possible, be provided 
for the inspection of the members previous to the 
close of the present session ; and any communi- 
vations for reward, presented during the present 
session, will be considered as subjects for pre- 
miums in 1836. 

5th. The number or nature of premiumsto be 
determined by the Council, at a special meeting 
or meetings to be called for that purpose. No 
member of the Council can be present at any 
meeting for determining the premium of the class 
for which he is a candidate. The quorum of the 
Council for deciding on the premiums must con- 
sist of at least the President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, and four members, or, in case of the un- 
avoidable absence of the President, of three 
Vice-Presidents, and four members of the Coun- 
cil; being in either case seven, as the smallest 
number of a Council for awarding premiums. 

6th. The premiums to be distributed to the 
successful candidates at a special general mect- 
ing at the end of the session. 

7th. In the distribution of premiums no dis- 
tinction will be made between natives and fo- 
reigners. 


The friends of the late T. Telford, Esq. Presi- 
dent of the Institution, are requested to attend a 
meeting which will take place on Saturday the 
2 Ist inst. 1 p.m, at the house of the Institution in 
Cannon Row, for the purpose of showing their 
respect for his memory by having a suitable 
monument erected in Westminster Abbey. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

WE now proceed to redeem our promise, and 
give an abstract of Mr. Drinkwater’s continu- 
ation paper on Quadri’s ‘Statistics of Venice,’ 
read at the last meeting. The subject treated 
on, is the Political Administration of that 
country. 

It appears from this statement, that the poli- 
tical administration of the Venetian and Lom- 
bard provinces,+ which were formed into the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom in 1815, isintrusted 
to the two Governors, (acting under the Viceroy,) 
who reside respectively at Venice and Milan; 
the Royal Provincial Delegates of the seventeen 
provinces, into which the whole kingdom is di- 
vided; the Royal District Commissioners (act- 
ing under the superintendence of the delegates), 
for the 220 districts into which the provinces 
are divided ; and the Municipal Authorities of 
the 3091 townships, arising from a still further 
division of the districts. 

The governors correspond directly with the 
viceroy, and also with the government officers in 
Vienna, and are subordinate to both. The royal 
delegates receive the orders of the governors, and 
communicate them to the district commissioners, 
who put them in execution, or cause them to be 
executed by the township authorities. The town- 
ship administration of those cities which have 
the title of Royal, are in immediate communi- 
cation with the royal delegates, without the in- 
tervention of the district commissioners. Besides 
this political machinery, there are also collegiate 
bodies, whose functions are to inguire specially 
into the wants of the people, and the means of re- 
lieving them. These are classed into Central and 
Provincial. The central colleges are situated, 
one in Venice, and the other in Milan, and con- 
sist of individuals representing the nobility, the 





+ They extend from the Lago Maggiore to the rivers 
Ticino and Po, with that portion of the Mantuan terri- 
tory, which lies on the northern bank of the latter river, 
except the Valtelino and the countries of Bormia and 
Chiavenna. 
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people, and the royal cities: these are proposed 
by the several provinces, and confirmed by the 
emperor. The provincial colleges are seventeen 
in number—there being one in the capital town 
of each province ; and the President of a pro- 
vincial college is the royal delegate of the dis- 
trict. 

The offices of the political department are 
those of the police, censorship, quarantine, cen- 
sus, public works, captaincy of the port, and 
record offices. Those belonging to the depart- 
ment of revenue are the treasury and tax-offices, 
custom-house, post-office, mint, lottery and in- 
surance offices, office of woods and domains, 
pension office, herald’s college, and feudal office. 

The whole number of central offices, including 
the vice-regal establishment, governing council, 
and central college, is twenty-six, giving employ- 
ment to 1050 persons, and costing 2,092,415 lire 
(nearly 83,7002. sterling), in salaries and ex- 
penses, 

These are exclusive of the provincial offices, 
which in like manner are classed into those of 
the political department and those belonging to 
the revenue. The provincial political offices are 
the royal delegations, the provincial colleges, 
offices of police and censorship, census, district 
commissioners, offices of public instruction, civil 
engineers for roads and waters, and executive 
justice. The provincial offices of revenue are di- 
vided into four classes only, as belonging either to 
the duties, domains, posts, or mines. The total 
number of provincial offices is 584, employing 
5097 persons at the cost of 3,954,519 lire. There 
are 300 gendarmes in the province of Venice, 
and 769 other police officers in the rest of the 
country, besides 299 gaolers, making in all 1368 
persons, maintained at a cost of 803,425 Jire. 

Prisons.—Venice has two houses of correc- 
tion, and Padua one, which, together, are capable 
of holding 2200 priseners. The number actually 
confined is 999. Besides these, there are 548 
provincial prisons capable of containing 4574 
persons, and actually incarcerating 1330. The 
few who are condemned to severe imprisonment 
(carcere durissimo) are not included; they are 
sent to the workhouse (ergasto/o) at Mantua. 
The total average annual expense of all the 
places of confinement, is 922,000 lire. 

Provinciat ann Townsute Orrices.—The 
provincial township administrations of every de- 
scription, including the establishments of public 
charities, consist of 1462 offices; containing 
53581 honorary, and 3400 stipendiary officers ; 
in all, 6981. 

This number comprises every individual at- 
tached in any way to the provincial and town- 
ship administrations, or to any public charities ; 
but if from these we sclect only stipendiaries 
who are concerned with allairs of government in 
the provinces and townships—that is to say, the 
Podesta of Venice, (who is the only salaried Po- 
desta in the whole territory,) the secretaries, 
accountants, &c. &e., the whole number is 1830, 
whose salaries together amount to 560,000 lire ; 
and the other expenses of the several offices 
amount to 90,000 dire—so that the whole cost of 
the provincial and township administration is 
650,090 lire, thus distributed :— 
Expenses of administration in the 11 

cities where there is a municipal 

corporation 
Ditto, in the townships which have a 
separate OfF:Ce.. ee cece cece eeee 
Ditto, in the 744 townships which have 
no separate Off1C@ 2. -eeeeeceeeee 


Lire. 


180,000 


100,000 
370,000 


Total. ...650,000 

Censorsuip.—There is a general oftice of 

censorship for books and prints in Venice, cor- 

responding with a censor attached to the dele- 
gates in the capital of each province. 

Mispemeanors.—The total number of of- 

fences of police and misdemeanors that have 





come under the cognizance of the constituted 
tribunals, (from which an appeal lies to fh» 
governor, and, in some cases, from him again fp 
the Imperial Chancery in Vienna,) in 1828, was 
17,103 ; of which 1895 were offences not cop. 
templated by the code, and 15,208 offences 
against its positive provisions. 

The former class appears not to have beep 
registered hefore 1822, when they were 1520; 
the latter has increased continually since 1817, 
when they were 13,152. Signor Quadri, how. 
ever, is inclined to believe that this increase js 
more apparent than real, and that it results from 
increased activity on the part of the agents of 
police. 

The board at Trieste is the central board for 
all the maritime coasts of the Austrian domi. 
nions. A board of works has also recently been 
established at Venice. 

Fevpat Commission.—In consequence of the 
long period during which the Venetian provinces 
were undera republican form of government, the 
number of persons who enjoyed feudal privileges 
and authority was very inconsiderable, and they 
were almost wholly confined to the province of 
Friuli, where the patriarchs of Aquileiahad esta. 
blished the system of the Middle Ages. In 1420 
this province was subjected to the Venetian go- 
vernment, which, however, respected the pri- 
vileges of the feudatories whom it found esta. 
blished there, so far as they were consistent with 
the forms of their own aristocracy. 

In 1806 the Venetian provinces became 
merged in the kingdom of Italy by the peace of 
Presburg; and, by a special decree, every sort 
of dominion and jurisdiction was reserved to the 
state exclusively, by which decree all these feu- 
datories passed at once to the condition of simple 
proprietors; with the understanding, however, 
that they should receive adequate remuneration 
for the loss of their feudal privileges. In 1817 
commission was established by the existing go- 
vernment with this object. They have nearly 
completed the catalogue of these feudatories, of 
whom 700 are already registered, and it is sup- 
posed the whole number may be carried to 1000. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

March 6.—Mr. Hosking gave “ Some account 
of the Breakwater in Plymouth Sound,” and 
illustrated the subject by the aid of drawings 
and models, and observed upon the site, form, 
construction, present condition, and proposed 
state of this great national work. 

Mr. Hosking commenced by remarking upon 
the comparative advantages of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth as naval stations. He then adverted 
particularly to the position of the Plymouth 
Sound at the mouth of the Channel, unprotected 
by the opposite coast, which extends but a very 
few miles westward of its meridian, and thus 
leaves it exposed to the full roll of the Atlantic; 
whilst it is not only unprotected by any natural 
barrier, but its funnel-shaped form is such as to 
increase the effect of the sea in a southerly, or 
south-westerly gale, as it rolls up to its head and 
into its harbours. 

Early in the present century these circum. 
stances engaged the attention of government; 
and in 1806 the late Mr. Rennie, and Mr. Whid- 
hey, then master-attendant at Woolwich, were 
commissioned by Lord Howick (the present 
Grey), at that time at the head of the Admiralty, 
to examine and report whether, by any, and what 
means, Plymouth Sound could be made an efit 
cient and practicable haven for fleets. They 
examined and reported accordingly to the Ad- 
miralty, stating several modes, which had been 
suggested, of effecting the object in a greater oF 
less degree, but recommending the formation of 
an extended dike of stone, to be about a mile in 
length, and to lie across the Sound between 
Bouvisand Bay and Cawsand Bay, leaving open 
the two lateral channels up the Sound by those 
bays, and closing the midway channel. This, how- 
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ever, was the worst, and was greatly obstructed 
by shoals, upon one of which, indeed, the dike 
or breakwater would be placed. 
The execution of this work appears to have 
been forthwith determined upon ; but the order 
jn Council directing its commencement, was not 
jgsued until June 1811; and the first stone was 
deposited on the late king's birthday, in August 
1812. The plan adopted seems to have been, 
in every respect, that recommended by Messrs. 
Rennie and Whidbey ; the former of whom was 
constituted engineer, and the latter superinten- 
dant of the work. Oreston, at the head of Cat- 
water, was the place selected to furnish material, 
and twenty-five acres of limestone rock were 
of the Duke of Bedford; and the 
quarries there have furnished almost the whole 
of the enormous mass of which the Breakwater 
js now composed. 

The Breakwater consists of a centre and two 
wings. The centre is a thousand yards in length, 
and the wings, which are called kants, are bent 
upon the centre inwards, at an angle of 120°; and 
each kant measures 350 yards in length on the 
top surface. About 500 yards of the central part 
rests on the shoal and rocks called the Shovel, 


and the rest of the work is in deeper water— | 


the extremity of the eastern arm being in about 
five fathoms, and that of the western in seven 
fathoms water. Mr. Rennie proposed to make 
the top about ten feet above low water level, ten 
yards wide, and to extend it inwards, or towards 


the land, two feet horizontal for every vertical | 
foot; and outwards, or on the sea side, at the | 


rate of four to one, so that in the deeper parts 
the base would have been about seventy yards 
transversely. 
The original mass of the Breakwater is com- 
of rough rubble stones, principally small 
stones of ahout a ton weight, or containing seven- 
teen or eighteen cubic feet in bulk each; a 
considerable proportion is from one ton to three 


tons, and from that again to five tons, but latterly 
stones of generally larger capacity have been used. 
The advantages afforded by the Breakwater 


were soon apparent. 
appeared above low water, the swell at the head 
of the Sound was so much broken down, that the 
fishermen could no longer judge, by the state of 


the Sound within the mole, of the weather be- | 


yond it, or at sea. Ships ran in behind it and 
tode out the worst weather in safety; and in 
January 1817, during a tremendous storm, a 
deeply laden collier lay under cover of the 
breakwater, and received no injury, whilst two 
king’s ships, which were anchored in the Sound, 
were driven on shore, and both lost.+ 

However, the work itself did not escape in- 
jury, for an extraordinarily high tide lending 
its influence to the storm just referred to, 
about 200 yards of the superstructure was de- 
stroyed, although it consisted of the largest 
stones, whilst the parts under water remained 
undisturbed. This fact, Mr. Hosking remark- 
ed, seems to have excited surprise, though 
nothing was more natural. It is well known 
that the disturbance of the sea in gales of wind 
extends to a comparatively small depth, though 
the force with which it acts within that depth is 
very great indeed. Now, when it is remembered 
that a block of marble immersed in sea water, 
offers but three-fifths or thereabouts, of its weight 
in air, of resistance to any disturbing power, it 
will be easily understood why stones of from 
three to five tons in weight, placed within that 
Tange of depth from the surface throughout 
Which the action of the sea, in a gale of wind, 
extends, may be hurled from a summit, whilst 
stones of smaller bulk lie undisturbed on the 





+ Mr. Hosking omitted to state that the sea, after 
having broken through the Breakwater for a consider- | 
able leugth, actually broke across the isthmus, connect- 
ing Mount Batten with the mainland, at the head of the 

» and destroyed two Danish ships which lay at | 
auchor in Catwater. | 


surface of the slope lower down, or at a greater 
depth from the surface of the sea, even on the 
exposed side of the structure. What is most 
surprising is, that the practical experiment made 
by the sea at the time referred to, when the 
Breakwater had not been extended half the 
length intended, did not make it clear that 
stones, however large, if placed on a surface so 
low that they could be submerged, and so de- 
tached that they could be immerged, within the 
action of a powerfully disturbing force, must be 
deranged by it. Nevertheless, the injured part 
of the Breakwater was restored, and the work 
was pursued in the same manner, until another 
similar warning occurred ; but since this latter, 
a considerable part of the main body, or centre, 
and part of the western kant or wing, have been 
covered from the level of neap tides up to the 
top on the outside, and on the top,—which is but 
two feet above high water of spring tides,—and on 
part of the slope downwards from the top on the 
inside, with wrought and hedded limestone ma- 
sonry with granite bond and curb. This cover- 
ing will, doubtlessly, resist the action of the sea 





Before half its length had | 


far better than previous rubble work, every block 
of which is acted upon by the whole force which 
the sea can bring to bear upon its surface, whereas 
the jointed and otherwise connected blocks offer 
| the surface of one of their sides only to the ac- 
| tion, and aid each other in resisting it. It must 
| be evident, nevertheless, Mr. Hosking continued, 
that masonry laid in a flat or slightly inclined 
plane, as this is, is more open to disturbance 
than it would be if every stone were aided by 
the superincumbent force which the gravity of 
that ahove it would supply, if the plane be a 
steep, instead ofa slightly inclined one, and if 
the upper part of the construction he so high, 
as not to be liable to be immersed. Now, in 
the present case, the toe of the masonry on the 
outer and upper slope, which is at an inclination 
of one in five, is within the range of the more 
powerful action of the sea, so that if the loose 
rubble whichabuts it,—and which it is absurd to 
suppose can be secured by wedging,—be disturbed, 
the whole casing will fall away like a house 
built with cards. It is true, that what is termed 
a fore-shore, has been made in front of the ma- 
sonry, for the purpose of protecting, or rather 
forming, its abutment ; but if the sea does, as it 
most assuredly will, distribute the rubble on the 
outer, or sea side, in such a plane as the law in 
such a case requires,—he meant the law which 
nature has made for the formation of a shore 
with rubble stone,—the abutment will be de- 
stroyed, and the masonry will become rubble, to 
be thrown over into the Sound on the inner side, 
as had happened to the rubble that preceded it. 
Mr. Hosking thought it very clear, that if a crest 
or curb of rubble blocks could not be maintained 
at the upper edge by the upper surface or top, 
where the sea but seldom reached to dislocate it, 
it was a hopeless attempt to form such a one 
where it is constantly acted upon, and where 
the blocks are always nearly half floated ; and 
that is the case with the outer edge of the fore- 
shore just referred to. 


| 





The western kant or wing is terminated 
by a circular head, and in this the difficulty 
will be still greater of maintaining any 
construction of rubble, or of masonry bedded 
upon rubble, that could be subjected to the 





action of the sea, since the kant is so arranged 
as to receive the sea in a southerly or south- 
westerly gale, so nearly at right angles that the 
end will be constantly eaten away, how well soever 
the body of the work generally may be protected 


| by asea wall, or otherwise. Mr. Hosking thought 
, there was an absolute necessity that a wrought 


masonry structure should be formed on this end, 
and be commenced so low down as to be secured 
against the action of the sea tearing the rubble 
away from before and beneath it. This should 
be carried up high enough above the highest 





surface level of the sea, to obtain weight within 
itself to maintain the immersed parts in their 
places. Indeed, it is proposed to build a light- 
house there; but, Mr. Hosking expressed it as 
his opinion that, if this is based on the surface of 
the present construction, it could never be secure. 

In the straight parts of the work, the best 
protection it could have, would be a sufficiently 
thick wall, faced with granite, built along the 
top as before suggested, so high that its mass 
could never be immersed; and Mr. H. showed 
that by giving its face a receding concave form, 
the force of the sea would be expended in rising 
up it, whilst a deep blocking course might project 
and present an invertel concavity which would 
have the effect of turning the crest of the wave 
and throw it back upon itself. The blocking 
course being of granite, which is much heavier 
than limestone, would offera much greater resist- 
ance by its gravity alone; and as the wall could 
not be wholly submerged the mass would give 
the resistance of its whole weight, and not the 
diflerence of its specific gravity merely. At all 
events, the work should not be left as it now is, 
the western extremity a crude heap of rubble, 
hourly exposed to the same disaster that befell it 
in 1824; and the uncovered part of the main 
body, from about the middle eastward, where the 
work suffered so severely both in 1817 and 1824, 
likewise exposed to have its superstructure again 
hurled into the Sound. 

Mr. Hosking argued that the direction of the 
eastern kant is that which would have been best 
for the whole work, since this receives the sea, 
in the gales most to be guarded against, ob- 
liquely, and remains comparatively uninjured by 
the worst. In that case, the Breakwater would 
have ranged across the shoal called the Panther, 
and have masked some very dangerous rocks as 
well as the shoal itself, whilst a projection of 
about 150 yards beyond it, would have locked 
the Sound with Penlee Point as much as the 
present western extremity does, and have re- 
ceived the sea so obliquely upon its end, more- 
over, as not to be exposed to the erosion to which 
the present construction is subjected, by re- 
ceiving the run of the sea upon its exposed head 
transversely. 

Mr. Hosking concluded with some remarks 
upon the cost of the Breakwater, up to the pre- 
sent time, and upon the quantity of material 
which it contained. He observed that the work 
had been carried on latterly by contract, in which 
manner it was found that deposits could be made 
at the rate of three or four shillings per ton, 
whereas in the original estimate the material 
had been calculated at seven or cight shillings, 
which cost, indeed, it considerably exceeded while 
the government conducted the operations at its 
own risk and with its own machinery. The con- 
tractors employed steam power to convey the 
material, and did not wait for wind and tide as 
the custom had been, and not only did their 
work at half the cost, but in half the time, that 
had been calculated upon. 

(In giving the usual notice to the members of 
the Institution of the subject for the following 
Friday evening, Mr. Faraday took occasion to 
remark, that the statement which Mr. Hosking 
had made as to the limited range of the more 
violent action of the sea in storms, was borne 
out by the experiments of Mr. Deane, who had 
found that the agitation of the sea, under such 
circumstances, did not extend more than ten or 
twelve feet below the surface.) 

MERTINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Statistical Society .......+..+++ Eight,* p.m. 
Tuss. § Linnzan Society.. «Right, p.m. 

U Horticultural Society -One, P.M. 
W ep. eS Arts .. 
Tuvr.{ Sonaee me pF ae ° 
Frip. Royal Institution...........- ceee 
Sat. Royal Asiatic Society 
* The General Anniversary meeting takes place on 
the same day at 3 o'clock. 
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MUSIC 

Puitnarmonic Concrrts.—The second of 
these delightful meetings, which, we must con- 
fess, make us rather fastidious with respect to 
any other instrumental concerts, took place on 
Monday evening; commencing with Beethoven's 
delightful and imaginative Symphony in a—the 
slow movement narrowly escaped an encore ; 
dare we say, after this, that we can imagine it 
played with a greater delicacy of feeling, and a 
more intimate understanding of its composer's 
intentions ? Such, however, was the fact ; and we 
may make the same remark upon the quartett 
in A, by the same great master, ably performed 
by Messrs. Mori, Tolbecque, Moralt, and Lind- 
ley :—we have heard it executed with more ex- 
pression. The overture at the end of the first 
act was Weber's ‘ Oberon,’ which went magnifi- 
cently,—the symphony at the commencement 
of the second, Haydn’s No. 5, in c minor, 
always fresh and interesting. Mr. Baumann per- 
formed upon the bassoon an air, with variations, of 
his own composition, with great and certain exe- 
cution ; but the music was desperately common- 
place, and not worthy of the attention of a Phil- 
harmonic audience. It was, however, well re- 
ceived. Romberg’s fine overture, ‘ Ulysses and 
Circe,’ concluded the concert. For the vocal 
music,—Miss Masson introduced to us a MS. air 
by Stuntz (who is, we believe, Kapellmeister at 
Munich); she deserves our thanks—it is a fine 
song—we can fancy that Schroeder would have 
given it with greater intensity of passion ; but we 
can honestly praise the lady who sang it, for 
careful and expressive execution,—and her task 
was not an easy one. It is particularly pleasant 
to us to say this, as we have now to enter our 
grave protest against an artist of such high rank 
as Madame Caradori,—first, for wasting her 
charming voice and finished execution upon such 
music as Bellini’s (in a concert room), and se- 
condly, for the omissions and transpositions which 
made her song, ‘Casta Diva,’ even less interesting 
and coherent than it is originally. We have often 
had cause to regret her taste for these mere in- 
sipid songs of execution; and the present is a 
good opportunity for our expressing a wish, that 
she would do her gifts and acquirements better 
justice in the music she selects for performance. 
Mr. E. Seguin sung the grand air from the 
Creation, ‘ Now heaven in fullest glory shone’; 
he was not happy in the recitative ; in the air he 
acquitted himself far more to our satisfaction. 
Afterwards he joined with the two ladies in the 
trio * Coraggio or su,’ from ‘ Fidelio ;° three worse 
assorted voices for a piece of concerted music 
could hardly be found ; but the music from that 
matchless opera always compels us to listen, 
wherever or however sung. Mr. Mori led the 
concert,—Mr. Potter conducted. 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, WILD OATS; and TIMOUR THE TARTAR. 
Monday, WERNER ( Werner, Mr. Vancenhoff ); and TEKELI. 
‘tuesday, ROAD TO RUIN; and KING ARTHOR. 
Wednesday, No performance. 
Thursday, a NEW COMEDY, by the Author of ‘ Paul Pry;’ 
aud KING ARTHUR. 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, LESTOCQ; and BLACK EY’D SUSAN, 
Monday, LESTOCQ; and THE MILLER AND His MEN, 
Tarsday, LESTOCQ; and other Euteriainmeuts. 
Wednesday, No periormance. 





MISCELLANEA 
Turkey.—According to the Moniteur Ottoman, 
the Turkish government has just completed a 


road between Scutari and Nicomedia. Post- 
houses have also been established on this road, 
where light carriages and horses may be hired 
by travellers, and at a moderate expense. This 
first road was an experiment, and made with a 
view of ascertaining whether the establishment 
of such roads, throughout the most important 
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parts of the empire, was practicable and what 
would be the expense. The results have been 
so satisfactory that the Sultan has determined 
on a general establishment of roads throughout 
the Ottoman Empire. The first to be com- 
menced is that between Smyrna (one of the 
great outlets of the commerce of Asia Minor) 
and Constantinople, passing through Magnesia, 
Aghissar, Bahr-kessar, &c. That from Scutari 
to Nicomedia is to be continued on to the ex- 
tremity of the province of Boli, one of the lines 
of road most frequented from the interior of 
Asia to the capital. In Europe, a wide road, 
and kept in good repair, so as to be practicable 
in all seasons, is to be constructed from Con- 
stantinople to Semlin. ‘That part between 
Constantinople and Adrianeple will be com- 
menced next spring, and, it is expected, com- 
pleted before the return of the bad season. This 
road once finished, post-houses, with carriages 
and horses, will also be established on it for the 
accommodation of travellers. These important 
improvements form but a part of the general 
plans of the government. Hospitals for the 
sick and aged—schools for the instruction of 
youth, in places where the want of them is felt 
—an uniform system of police for the security 
and maintenance of the roads,—are to be esta- 
blished, and the local authorities are to keep 
journals, in which they are to record all facts 
and deductions interesting to society or govern- 
ment. These journals are to be regularly trans- 
mitted to the central administration, and will 
serve as the basis from which the statistics of 
the empire may fairly be deduced; and it is 
intended that these reports shall record the 
passage of travellers and merchandize, the dif- 
ferent sorts of produce brought to, and sold in, 
the markets, the quantities, prices, &c. The 
state of the country, as well as that of towns, is 
also to be investigated, and reports drawn up as 
to the quantity of land in cultivation, the most 
approved methods of agriculture, the state of 
crops, and the respective quantities of each. In 
fact, it is the declared intention of the Sultan 
to introduce all such changes as will contribute 
to develope the resources of his kingdom, to 
increase the facilities of intercourse, to give a 
new impetus to production, and to test and 
ascertain the effect of his exertions by means of 
official documents, which will show the state of 
the country, the wants of his people, and true 
sources of the prosperity of each district.— Brave 
doings these ! 

Interesting Discovery. —A number of bulls of 
different Popes, addressed to the prelates who 
successively occupied the episcopal seat at 
Cambrai, and of great importance to archzolo- 
gical science, have recently been discovered at 
that place, in a good state of preservation. 

Antique Urn.—A beautiful antique glass urn 
has been discovered at Yebleron, in France. 
It has one handle and is of a square form. The 
urn contained a bronze medal bearing the head 
of Antoninus, with the date of the period of his 
third Consulship, from which it would appear 
that the medal is of the year 140 of the Christian 
era, so that it must have been placed in the urn 
nearly 1700 years ago.—French Paper. 

Charles Lamb and his Dog.—During the early 
part of my acquaintance with Lamb, when he 
lived at Colebrook Row, he had, staying ona 
visit with him, a large aud very handsome dog, 
of a rather curious breed, belonging to Mr. 
Thomas Hood. ‘The Lambs (albeit spinster 
and bachelor) were not addicted to ‘*dumb 
creatures ;” but this dog was an especial pet— 
(probably in virtue of his owner, who was a great 
favourite with them)—and he always accom- 
panied Lamb on his long rambling daily walks 
in the vicinity of that part of the metropolis. But 
what I wishto point out to the reader’s atten- 
tion is, that during these interminable rambles, 
—heretofore pleasant in virtue of their profound 





loneliness and freedom as respected all com. 
panionship and restraint,—Lamb made himself 
a perfect slave to this dog—whose habits were 
of the most extraordinary errant nature, for 
generally speaking, the creature was half-a-mile 
off from his companion, either before or behind 
scouring the fields or roads in all directions, 
scampering up or down “all manner of streets.” 
and keeping Lamb in a perfect fever of irrita. 
tion and annoyance ; for he was afraid of losing 
the dog when it was out of sight, and yet could 
not persuade himself to keep it in sight fora 
moment by curbing its roving spirit. Dash 
(that was his name) knew Lamb's weakness on 
these particulars as well as he did himself, and 
took a due dog-like advantage of it. In the 
Regent’s Park in particular, Dash had his 
master completely at his mercy; for the 
moment they got into the ring, he used to get 
through the pailing on to the green sward, and 
disappear for a quarter or half an hour together, 
—knowing perfectly well that Lamb did not 
dare to move from the spot where he (Dash) 
had disappeared, till such time as he thought 
proper to show himself again. And they used 
to take this particular walk much oftener than 
they otherwise would, precisely because Dash 
liked it and Lamb did not.—Court Magazine. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART, 
IN THE PRESS. 


Travels in Northern Greece, with Maps, Plans, &e, 
by W. M. Leake, F.R.S. 


Just published.—Inglis’s Channel Islands, 2nd edit, 
it 8vo. 12s.—The Bishop of London’s Manual of 
rivate Devotion, ISmo. 1s. 3d.—Cvesar’s Helvetic War, 
Jatin and English interlinear, 12mo. 2s. ; Exerciseson 
ditto, 12mo, 1s. 6¢,— Extracts from Caesar's Gallic War, 
for the use of Cheam School, 12mo. 25. 6d.—Ryan's 
London Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. VI. 8vo, 
l4s.—Chitty’s Archbold’s Practice, 4th edit. 2 vols, 
8vo. 30s.—The Cameleon; or, Conversations, French 
and English, square, 3s.—Tombleson’s Upper Rhine, 
Svo. 20s. plain, 40s. India proofs. —Six plain Sermons 
on the Sabbath, by the Rev. J. B. Owen, B.A, 12mo, 
4s.—Lucretius, & Creech, Svo. 12s.—Selections fiom 
the English Pocts, from Chaucer to Milman, 12mo, 4s, 
—Aldine Ports, Vol. XXXII. (Akenside,) fe. 5s.- 
Little Lucy the Invalid; or, Nursery Dialogues, 18mo. 
is. G6d.—Renshaw’s London Medical and Surgical 
Journal, Vol. Vi, 8vo. 14s.—Cowper’s Poems, 24mo, 
(Walker’s Classics,) 4s,— Cottage Comforts, by Esther 
Copley, 12th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6¢.— Edwards’s Eton Latin 
Accidence, with the quantities, &c. 3rd edit. 12mo, Is. 
—Allen’s Lectures on the Ubristian Religion, 2nd edit. 
enlarged, cr. Svo. 8s.— Hugh White’s Twenty Sermons, 
4th edit. 8vo. 10s, 6¢d.—Sciler’s Biblical Hermeneutes, 
by Dr. Wright, Svo. 14s.— Memoirs of Mra. Judson, by 
J. D. Knowles, 3rd edit. 18mo. 3s. 6¢.— Burnett’s Es 
say on the Divinity of Christ, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—The New 
and Complete Man of Busi by Raymond Percival, 
12mo. 9s.—Profit and Loss, by Riymond Percival, 
12mo, 2s.—The Commercial Oracle, l2mo. 2s.—Mur- 
ray’s Manual of Chemical Experiments, 4th edit. 
12mo, 5s.—Tyrrell on Consumption, Svo. 5s.—Curtis's 
Chart of the Diseases of the Ear, on a sheet, Is.-A 
Winter in the West, (United States,) by Charles F. 
Hoffman, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—Weatherbead’s Irea- 
tise on Headachs, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—New Testament, 
32mo,. with references, 4s.—A short Treatise on the 
Sovereignty of God in- Saving Sinners, by Baptist W. 
Noel, M.A. 18mo. 2s. 6d.—The Preacher, 7 vols. 8v0. 
7s. 6d. each volume. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
An Amateur—J. L.—J. P. received. 


We have received a courteous letter from Mr. Gale, 
the ingenious inventor of the ‘ Practical Alphabet for 
the Blind,’ noticed in a former number. He informs 
us, that reading and writing do not form part of the 
system of education in the Blind School at Edinburgh: 
this we regret, and trust that such a deficiency will 
soon be remedied. He is too of opinion, that we bave 
dealt out harsh measure to the theological part of his 
volume, and denies that he has indulged in any spect 
lations. Now, the title of his 34th Chapter is, “ Rea 
son 2nd, Why the blind should use their Biblical Lite- 
rature practically— Because this is the only way by 
which unity can be restored and established among the 
various secs of christians.” We have nothing to do 
with Mr. Gale’s peculiar opinions in religion; we 
only condemned the place he chose for their publi- 
cation, because they were likely to create a prejudice 
against a work highly interesting to philanthropists 
every creed, sect, and party. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, MARCH 3. 


T the Commencements on Shrove Tuesday, 
Gold Medals were distributed by the Vice-Chaucellor to 
senior Moderators of the graduating Class: Charles Graves 
pachy cl Curson, for the Physical and Mathematical Sciences ; 
W ‘ham Archer Butler, Harolt Sherlock, and Mr. Peed, for 
Ethics and Logics; and George Whecler, for Classies, 
The following Degrees were conferred :— Doctors of Divinity, 
Martin, Rev. Mr. Hussev.-- Doctors of Law, Rev. 
Mr. M*Caul.—Thirts Gentlemen graduated as 
four as Bachelors of Mediciue, and ove baudred 
Bachelors of Arts. 





and seventy as 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND; for 
the Relief of their Widows and Orphans, Instituted 22ud 
March, 1810: incorporated by Royal Charter, 2ud Aug. 1827. 
PATRON. 
THE KING, 
PRESIDENT. 
Sir John Edward Swinurne, Bart. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Earl of Ripow. 
The Lord Farnborough, 
The Richt Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Exq., F.S.A. 
Richar’ Hotsman Solly, Esq. F.R.S. 
James Vine, Esq. 
TREASURER. 
Charles Paimer Dimond, Esq. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the SUBSCRIBERS 
tothe Artists’ Benevolent Fant, will be hetd at Freemasou’s 
Tavern on TUESDAY, tue 24th Tnst., at Half past 8 o'clock in 
the Evening. JOHN MARTIN, 








. 
112, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
BRITISH ARTISTS in Suffoik-street, Pall Mall East, is 
NOW OPEN, with apwarae of ee Sea Works of Art by 
rf from Ten o’ctock till dusk. 
So iat Hews oetasnce, ta. "R. B. DAVIS, Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 
and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is 
OPEN daily, from Ten in the Moraing autil Five in the Evening. 
Admission Is. ; Catalogues ts. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


R. JOHN GREGORY SMITH will con- 
tinue his COURSE of LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 
ANATOMY, as applica! le to the Arts of Design, and for the 
poses of General Lnformation, ov Tuesday next, and on each 
sorcreding Thursday and Tursday Evening at 8 o'clock, at the 
Henterian Theatre of Auatomy, Great Windmiil-street, Hay- 
market, 

On Tuesday Fvening, March 17th, the Lecture on the MUS- 
CULAR SYSTEM will be illustrated by a careful disection of 
the superficial, Muscles of the Body, and their relative Propor- 
tinas, and modes of action, compared and described upon the 
living model, 

Cards of Admission to the Course, at One Guinea each, may 
be obtained of Messrs, Coluaghi and Son, Print-ellers, Pall Mail 
Eat; of Mr, Fraser, Book-eller, 215, Kegent street; aud at the 
Hunterian Theatre of Avatomy, between the bours of 10 and 4, 


VENING DRAWING CLASS.— An 
ARTIST, accustomed to Tuition, receives at his Resi- 
dence, in the vicinity of Bedford--quare, a limited number of 
PUPILS for INSTRUCTION, two Evenings in the Week, in 
FIGURE, LANDSCAPE, and ORNAMENTAL DRAWING, and 
in PERSPECTIVE, Terms, One Guinea per Quarter.—For 
farther particulars apply to J. Templeman, Circulating Liorary, 
Percy street. 


























ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 

ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 

The Premiums of this Office are lower than those of ony 

other established S ciety, as the subjoined specimens will show, 
both for short terms and the whole period of Life 

Annual Premiams required for an Assurance of £100. on a select 





ife. 
ace. ONE YEAR. SEVEN YEARS. WHOLE LIFE. 
20 015 it 017 3 ius 
0 tas 1 3 6 22 2 
40 , 2 § uit 217 0 
wo 116 5 2 2 10 4 09 8 








Assurers may contract, at the time of taking out their Policies, 
topay their Premiums in any way most suitable to their circum- 
wanes and convenience, 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
aflicted with chronic and other diseases, aud such as are going 
= the limits of Earope, are also Assured at moderate Rates. 

— all necessary information may be obtained at 
e. 


Proposals can be passed daily. 
MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 














Jast published, sv. price 3s, sewed, the first Quarterly Part of 
HE EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE and 
JOURNAL of CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPY at home 
abroad ; comprising Nos. L. 1. and HL. ‘either of which 
may be had sey-arate ly. price ts. each,) and contains, Moral and 
W State of the Manval Labour Class—Christian Philan- 

htop —Christian Union—Religious and Moral tustraction in 
fa. td—Sehools of tndustry—selfsapporting Dispensaries— 
‘able Tostruction in Prussia—Education as a Ne pal Object— 
Mucation in Enztand— T and Piiy- 
fieal State of the Ma Cla Pestalozzi, bis Life 
and bis Sistem—Loan Funds—The Pastor of the High Alps, 
Feliy Nefl—The Workhouse System—Frederick Ord—The Na- 
Hwal Sistem, and Rise and Progress of Schools——The Imy,ort- 
_ of Female Influence—The Union of Scientific and General 
howledre with Rel gious la-truction—The Breaton Establi-h 
weut—The British Society of Teacher-—The Phy-iol-zy of Health 
The Edueation—Orizinal Poetryv—Patlic Decumenth— 
a carlin pp a a a, 
Views o' 8— Notes of the Month; and a varicty o 

Several and local Intelligence. s . 


pkiv, Marshal), and Co. Londen, 




























THE ATHENZUM. 


Sales by Auction. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
By Messrs. SOU | HGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
Ne. 22, Fieet street, }HIS DAY (Saturday, Marew 14), a 
MONDAY, March 16, at hali-past 12 o'clock precisely, 
NCLUDING the Architectural and Miscel- 
laneous LIBRARIES of JOHN BOWDEN, Exq. Dublin, 
deceased, and the LIBRARY ef THOS, EDWARDs, Exq.; 
among which will be found, tn Fotio, Lyson’s Woodch ster— 
Staflord Gallery, 4 vols. Ludia proofs—Forster’s British Gallery, 
India preofs—Galeriadi Firenze, 5 vols.— Liber Verisatis, 3 vols. 
—Wordhurn’s Gallery, 2 vols. large paper, mor.—Hogarth’s Ori- 
ginal Works—stow’s Survey of London, 2 vols. 1754—Campbell’s 
Vitruvius, 5 vols.—Tableaus Pittoresques de la Suisse, 3 vols. 
mor.—tn Quanto, Gro-e’s Antiquities, original edit on, 10 vols, 
—Grose’s Military Autiquities, 2 vols.—Pyue’s Royal Resideaces, 
3 vols. col. plates, mor.—Les Gu res de Rabelais, 3 vol-. mer, 
—Pagin and Heath’s Pari-, 2 sols.—Hatty’s German 5 enerv, 
large nD In Ocravo, Trusler’s Hibitaebe World 
Imer’s English Poets, 21 vols.—Ritson’s 
 Sougs—Bibli craphia Portiea, Se 














ere 
Described, 20 vol 
Meirical Romance-— g . 
Butler's Lives of the Saints, 12 vols.—Sharpe's British Classics, 
24 vol-.—Shaw’s Zoology, 14 vols.—Naturalist’s Livrary ; Xc. 
May be viewed, aud Catalogues (price Is.) had at the Rooms. 


















WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 
FINE ARTS, &c. 
On TUESDAY, March 17, and 3 following Days, 

A SECOND PORTION of the LIBRARY, 
DRAWINGS, &c. of J. BRITTON, Esq. F.S.A. &c. &e.3 con- 
sisting of rare, curious, did choice Books in Topography, Au- 
tiquities, the Fioe Arts, &e. Including, in Forio, Gouxh 
Sepuicural Monuments, 2 yols.—Stuart’s Athens, 4 vols.— 
ter’s Specimens, 2 vols.—R y’s Military Antiquities—Herbert and 
Braviev’s Lambeth Palace, large paper, illustrated with Drawings 
and Portraitx—Ducarel’s Anglo-Norman Antiquities, illustrated 
with Plates aud Drawings (the Author's own copy )—Britton’s 
Unien of Architecture, Sculpture, aud Painting, in the House 
of Sir J. Soane, Ladia proofs, Lirgest paper—Dugiale’s Bironage, 
2 vols.—Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 1765—Guillim’s Heraldry, 1724 
—Wren’s Parentaha, portraits—Dodd’s Church History, 3 vols. 
—Views of Longford House, very rare—Hope’s Costumes of the 
Aucients, 2 vols.—The Works of Desgodetz, Piranesi, Richard- 
son, Dearn, Pocock, Taylor, and Cress, &c.—In Quanto, 
Betham’s Baronetage, 5 vols,—Collinson’s Somerset, 3 vols.— 
Brand's Popular Antiquities, 2 vols. —Wiilis’s Cathedrals, 3 vols, 

Holinshed’s Chronicies, 6 vol«.—Jami Seotti-h Dictiou- 
ary, 2 vols.—Rutter’s Fonthill Abbey ia proofs—Strett’s Dic- 
tionary of Engravers, 2 vols.—Strutt’s Manuers and Castoms— 
Strutt’s Chronicle, 2 vols.—Neale and Brayley’s Westminster 

bbey, 2 vols. large paper.—ANbd in Ocravo, Willis’s Mitred 
Abbeys, 2 vols.—Dibdin’s Bivliomania, best edition—Leland’s 
Collectanea, 6 vols.—Leland’s Itinerary, 9 vols. —Woolnoth’s 
Ancient Castles, 2) vols.—Monstretet’s Chronicle, 12 vols.— 
Nichols’s Liter wy Anecdotes, 10 vols.: and Illustrations of Li- 
terary History, 6 vols.; &c.—And Collections of Drawings by 
Turner, Girtin, Hearne, Dayes, Cotman, Catiermole, Bartlett, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 

*,.* Money advanced on Books, &c., and Valuations made for 

the Payment of the Legacy Duty. 


SCIENCE, THE 

































BISHOP HORNE ON THE PSALMS, 
A new edition, in 8vo. price 12s, - 
COMMENTARY on the BOOK of 
PSALMs, in which their literal and historical sense is 
iliustrated, and their application to the Messiah, the Church, &c. 
is poiuied out. 
By the Right Rev. GEORGE HO’ NE, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of Norwich. 

London : Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin 
and Co.; J. Richardson; J. G. F. Rivington ; R. Seholey ; 
Hatchards; J. M. Richardson; J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; 
J. Booth; J. Bohn; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin aud Co.; EB. 
Hodgson; W. Mason; J. Cochrane; J. Dowding ; R. Mackie ; 
Smith aud Co.; and Houlsiou and Son. 

















Also, 
Bishop Horne’s Discourses. A new edition, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, 185, And 


I, 
Bishop Horne’s Miscellaneous Works. Svo. 
las, 





NEW GAZETTEER, BY COL. LANDMANN. 
Just publisbed, in t large vol. 8vo. with 9 Maps, price 16s. 
UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER; or, Geo- 
eraphical Dictionary of the World, Founded on the 
Works of Brookes at alker, with the addition of several 
thousand names not to be found in any other work, the latitude 
and longitude throughout, and the reiative distances, being most 
carefully examined. 
By GEORGE LANDMANN, Esq. C.E. 
Late Lieut,-Col. in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 8vo, 
London: Privted for Longman and Co.; T.4adell ; Bildwin 
and Co.; J. Richardson; J. Booker; J. G. and F, Rivington; 
J. and A. Arch; J, and W, 1. Clarke; J. Booth; J. M. Richard- 
son; R. Scholey ; J. Duncan: Hamiltow and Co, ; Newman and 
Co.; Sherwood aud Co.; Harding and Co. ; Whittaker aud Co,; 
Parbury and Co.: J. Souter; W. Joy; Simpkin and Co,; W. 
Mason; R. Mickie; J. Dowding; 5. Hedyson: E. Hodgany 
W. Morrison; Smith and Co, ; Cowie ant Co.; Darton and Co. 
J. Capes ; Holdsworth and Co, ; Houlston and Sou; W. Edwards; 
H. Washbourne; J. Bumpus; G. Lioyd: and J. Tempiemann, 
Wilson and Sons, York; Robinsons, Liverpool; De ightous, 
Cambridge: and Stirling and Ce linborgh. 














The 6th edition, in small 8vo, price 8s. bound, 


yar : ' » pow 
TREATISE on LAND SURVEYING, 
IN SEVEN PARTS. 
Part 1. Contains Definitions and Problems in Geometry. 
Part Uf. Rules for tinding the Areas of Plane Figures. 
Part LIL. To survey with the Chain and Cross. 
Part IV, To survey with the Chain only. 
Part V. Rule for parting off any given portion of a Field, in 
form of a triangle, square, or parallelogram 
Part VI. A full Explanation of the Methed used by the most 
nt Surveyors, iu measuring and plauning a Farm or a 
dship, with the Chaiu only. 
Part Vil. To survey by measuring the Angles and Lines, 
Phe whole illastrated with upwards of two hundred Di.grams, 
and a coloured Plan of an E-tate. 
By THOMAS DIX. 
Now thoreughly revised and improved, 
By SAMUEL MAYNARD. 
London: Printed for Whittaker aud Co.; 
J, Bouter; aad Simpkin and Marshall, 














Longman and Ce.; 


NEW WORK BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
On the 30th inst. in 3 vols. post 8vo. . 
HE WARS of MONTROSE. A Series 
of Tales. Ry JAMES HOGG, Esq. 
James Cochrane aud Co, 11, Waterloo-place. 
Shorily will be publixhed, in 1 vol, small Svo. 
OEMS of the late Hon. WILLIAM 
ROBERT SPENCER. A New Edition, with Corrections 
aud —v to which is prefi 
A 


pretved, 
OGRAPHICAL MEMOIR, by the EDITOR. 
Printed for James Cochrane aud Co. 11, Waterioo-place. 














In a few days, in post 8vo. psice 10s. 6d. 
Je NAL of the HEART. Volume the 
Seco 


ud. 

“Edited by LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 
James Cochrane and Co, U1, Waterloo-place. 
Dedicated, by special co nmand, to the King. 

In a few days, price 21s. the FOURTH VOLUME of 
ARTIN’S HISTORY of the BRITISH 
COLONIES, With numerous Maps and authorized Official 

Documents (hitherto uupublished ), Statistical Chart, &e, 
Containing AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, &c.—Cape of Good Hope, 

Mauritius, Seychelies, New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Laud, 

Swan River, South Australia, Falkland Islands, Sierra Leone, 

Gawbia, St. Helena, Ascension, &e. 

James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place. 














Just published, for the pocket, price 2s. 
NHE PARLIAMENTARY INDICATOR, 
coutaining a LIST of the MEMBERS retarned to the 
COMMONS HOUSE of PARLIAMENT at the General Election, 
January, 1835—the Number of their Constituents—the Majoritics 
by which they were returned—their Opinions as stated to the 
Electors, or indicated by their Votes; with occasional Notices of 
their Lives, Birth, Fortune, Education, and Political Career—and 

the Division on the Speaker, 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CAVENDISH.’ 
Now ready, and to be had of all respectable Booksellers, 
I L L w aA tt C 


By the Author of ‘ Cavendish,’ 

To which are appended, the whole of the Correspondence and 
Statement relative to Captain Marryat. Second Edition, re- 
vised and corrected throughout. 

“* The history of * Will Watch’ isjvery ingeniously wrought into 
that of the hero, and the defence of the smaggler’s cavern is 
more melodramatic than anything we have for a long time seen 
on the stage.”—Literary Gazette, 

“* There are stirring scenes in the book, 
brief and fearfal.”—Athenaum. 

“ Aboending in masterly and graphic delineations, a little 
more care will place the author unrivalled on the list of nautical 
writers, where indeed bis rank now is almost undisputed.”"— 
Salisbury Herald, 

** The author's strength liesin the action of jon. —Npectator, 

James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


The conclusion is 





ln 8vo. price 5s. 
{SCHYLI SEPTEM CONTRA THE- 
BAS. The Text of Dindorf, With Notes compiled and 
By JOUN GRIFFITHS, M.A, 
Fellow of Wadbam College. 


Oxford: J. H. Parker; Whittaker and Co. London; Deigh- 
tous, Cambridee. 


Lately published, on the same plan, price 5s. 
Eschyli Prometheus Vinctus. 


avridged 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
NARRATIVE of EVENTS in theSOUTH 
of FRANCE, and of the ATTACK on NEW ORLEANS, 
iu 1814 and 1815. 
By Capt. J. H. COOKE, 43rd Regt. 

“*The volume wili afford more amusement infinitely, and 
peradventure as much real information as ten goodly tomes of 
the merely learned, The book must be generally read, not 
because it is very good writing, but because it is most excellent 
teading.”’—Metropolstan. 

aud W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 





2 Just published, 
ANTIKA; or, Traditions of the most 

Ancient Times. 2 vols, 

By WILLIAM HOWITT. 

“ This we will venture to assert with truth, that it contains 
more of the sterling ore of genius than any fiction of the last 
two seasons.” —United Service Gazette. 

** This is a work not to be classed with the light and evanescent 
fictions of the day....1t has a richness of imagination often 
amounting to gorseousness—full of freshness and vitality—there 
will be tew who can lay it down till they come to the end.”— 
Athenaeum, 

‘We are delighted to meet Mr. Howiit on neutral ground; 
and heartily congratulate him on this most eloquent and imagi- 
native work,.”—Old England. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, the Third Monthly Number of the 
FpBcoass of GENERAL SCIENCE. 
By ROBERT D, THOMSON, M.D. 

Lecturer on Ch y in the Blenheim-street_ Medical School, 
with the assist * of Thomas Thomson, M.D. F.R.S. &c., 
Regius Professor of Chemistry inthe University of Gla-gow. 

Containing the CONTINUATION of a PAPER on CALICO 

PRINTING, ittustrated by ACTUAL SPECIMENS of CLOTH; 

an ACCOUNT of NEW DISCOVERIES, &c, ; and several ORI- 

GINAL PAPERS. 

** We hail with great pleasure the appearance of a scientific 
periodical like the present; we believe it to be a harbinger of 
the rapid progress of science.”— London Med. and Surg. Journ, 

“ Au admirable article on calico printing.”— Lit. Gaz. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Pablisher to the 
University of London, Upper Gower-street. 


CUVIER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
Just published, the 44th aud concluding Part, being 
CLASSIFIED INDEX and SYNOPSIS 
of the ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged in conformity 
with its Organization. By the Barouw CUVIER, Member of the 
In-titute of France, &c. With Supplementary Additions to each 
order, 2 GRIFFITH, F.R.S. S.A. and L.S., and others. 
‘The work being vow complete, any class may be purchased 
separately, 
Prowpectanes of the several editions may be had of all Book- 
sellers, 











—- 





Published by Whittaker and Ge. Ave Maria-lane, 
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SERJT. MEREWETHER AND A. J. STEPHENS 
ON MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 
This day is publi-hed, in 3 vols. royal svo. price 4/, Is. 6d. 
TH E HISTORY of the BOROUGHS and 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS of the UNITED KING- 
DOM, from the earliest to the preseut time ; with an Examina- 
trou of Records, Chart , ane other Documenis illustrative of 
their constitution aud pow 
By HENKY au \ehund TH MER EWETHER, Bee penne at-Law, 
Soli: itor General to the Que 
ARCHIBALD JOHN st HENS, MLA. P. , mm at-Law. 
ouden : Sievens aud Sous, Bell-yard; 5S. Sucet, Chancery- 
; and A. Maxwell, Bell-yard ; taw booksellers aud pub- 


~ sir WALTER SCOTT’S 5 WORKS. 
1 W AVERLEY NOV ELS, 
ss COMPLETE iv 48 Vols. Nes Edition; Plates. 


Valter Scott's lutvoductions and Notes, 5s, each Voi. 
tP With Ociave proof impressions of the whole 96 Eugravings, 
12>, extra charzed on cach Se 
* The 96 Octay ‘proofs separate, Il, 1s. 

2. Sir Walter Scoit’s Poetry, complete in 12 
Vols. New Edition; Torver’s Designs. With the Author’s ba- 
tradvetion nd copious Notes. 5s. each Volum 
Wits ' uct (V0 proof impressions of the whole 24 Designs by 
Turuer, Gs. e wiva€ harged. 

The 2 . Oe ta ava proo!s separate, 12s. 

3. Sir Walter Seott’s Prose Works. now in 
course of publivation, aid Varner’s Desigos, and nanerous 
Portraits: to be continued tesularly on the titst day of eaco 
mouth, tileompleted, Eleven Vols. bave already appeared. The 
breed hue wn puclished forums the Fourth of the LIFE OF 

AVol 

Mtobert re ade il, Edinburgh; and Whittaker & Ce, London, 


STORIES ABOUT POLAND. 
Ina neatly-prinied Pocket Volume, price 2s. 67, half bound, 
YPORLES aboutthe HISTORY of POLAND. 
KR By ROBIN CARVER, 
Tue 3rd edition, cousideraily eularged, species with a 
Frootis iece aud Mianed 
London: Printed for Thouars Th ge ant pa Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, from any other Bookseller in the 
Dated KRinzdom. Also, just published, 
Burford Cottage. By the Author of * Keeper's 
Travels.’ Likewise, 
Peter Pariey’s Tales 
MUTINY OF THE BOUNTY. 
Jn 1 pocket eee = Aye cas with 6 spirited Etchings, by 
Lieu.- 5 rice 5s, in cloth boards, 
YHE EVENTEUL HISTORY of the 
MUTINY and PIRVPICALSESZURE of HM.S. BOUNTY, 
its Causes and C ae ce 
Iby JOUN. BAR COW, Ex. 
Tie 2nd edition, tormius Vol. 25 of tie Family Libries 
London: Joho Murray, Alvemarle steeet; aud sald by Th ymas 
Tege an » Cheapside: and way be procured, by order, from 
ali B ok-etlers in the Uaited Kine 
Where may be ha 
Lander’s Expedition to explore 
and the Termination of the Niger. 


about Europe, Asia, &c. 


the Source 


ECOND EDITION of the LIFE of 
. DREW, M. Ae By HIS SON. Enlarged and improved. 
va Vortrait. 12s. cloth. 
wraphy as @ real addition to the stores of 
pee was iu ali respects a fiue charac- 


Just pubiished 


*Tneident, anecdote, orsen: im ‘nt is in every page.”—Christian 
Advocete. 

“This volume ought to be in the library of every one iuter- 
ested in the religions bi-tory of the aze.”—British Mag. 

The Bride’s Book: a Code of Morals and 
Conduct; selected from Works of Eminent Writers, for the use 
of Young Married Women, By Mrs. H. C. Caddick, 32mo. 
Bound in silk. Price 2s. 6d. 

Vol. L. of Views in India, China, and on the 
Shores of the Red Sea. From Orizival Sketches by Commander 
Robert Eliot, RN. With Descriptions by Eama Roberts. 

© This will form a most valuabie aod delightful work when 
completed (in 2 vols.) Hit for the haudsomest library, and vet, 
from its singular cheapness, within the reach of most purchasers,” 
—Lileravy Gazelle. 

FISHER’S NEW AND NANDSOME EDITION OF 

Hannah More’s Popular Works. With Notes, 
and a Memoir of the Author. Covnplete in 6 vols. eniby lished 
with a Portrait, from the origival painting in the possession of 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., a View of Barley Wood, and 
highly-finished Vignette Titles to each volume. The 6 vols, 
bound in cloth, ouly 30s. 

London: Fisher, Sou and Co, and all Booksellers, 


QTUARTS HEBREW GRAMMAR. 8vo. 
n bds, 4s. 


Stuart's Hebrew Chrestomathy. Svo. bds. 14s. 
Scriptores Greci Minores, ex edit. variis 
excerp-it J. A. Giles. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 
(Contains the whole temains fry Authors). 
Greswell’s View of the Early Parisian Greek 
Press. 2 vols. 8vo. Il. Is. 
The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, by Grey. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
Large 





prper, beautifully 
printed. 18s. ‘ : a 
Croke (Sir Alex.) on Rhyming Latin Verse. 
Crown tvo, 78. 6d. 
eae ScholaSalernitanum. Crown 
8vo. Plates. 12s. - rn 
Synopsis of Aldrich’s Logic, on one Sheet. 
Is. 6d. 
Dr. Whately’s Logic, abridged by Hinds. 6s. 
Oxford English Prize Poems, to 1834. 7s. 
Addison’s Miscellaneous Works. 4 vols. 
Bockean 6 ~~. il, 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys, Whittaker; and Simpkin and Mar- 
shail, Lo: ious 





DAVENPORT’S WALK ER’S POCKET 
DICTIONARY. 
In a pocket biaceur ade © Ss. Canvas ‘boards: or with the Key to 
ssical Prouunciation, 6s 
ALKE rs PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY and EXPOSITOR of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, A New Evition, some d and corrected, 
By & A. DAVENPORT, 
Anther of * The ‘oun raphical Dictionary.’ 

London: Printed for Thomas Feg¢ and Sou, Wholesale Book 
Merchants, Cheapside ; and may be procured, by order, trom 
ali Booksellers in the United Kingdon. 

On the clvapness, the Conveuient size, and the printing of this 
volume, by Mr. Davenport, it is needless to say a word: they 
are so obvious that they cannot fail to be noticed even by super- 
ficial observe rvers. 


Tu April will be » pais shed, 


PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK of the 
Late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Bxq. 
lucstrated with a Porwait alter Phillips, R.A, and a View of the 

Study of Coleridge. 2 vuls. feap. vo. 


Il. 

TRAVELS TO eee tes AND VOYAGE UP 
THE INI ee 
A adh BURN 

A New Edition, 3 vois. feay. 8vo. p and Plates, 18s, 
WW 
ANTIQUITIES, ARTS AND LITERATURE OF 
| LY. 
By JOSEP) FORSYTH, Esq. 
Fourth & dior Ta t vol, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF AN ‘INV A\LID IN PURSUIT 
OF HEALTH; 
Being the Journal of a pref > Peri ugal, Lialy, Switzerland, 
By the late ue N'RY ay rHEWSs, A.M. 
A New Edit. teing the Filth, compressed in i vol. susall 800, 7s. 6d. 


VERACITY OF THE FIVE BOOKS OF MOSES. 
Argued trom audesizned Ccim iences to be Goond ia thea when 
voured do their several parts 
By the Rev. J. rs "BLUA NV.—A New Edition. Post Svo. 5s. 6d. 
Vi. 
LIFE OF THE GREAT LORD lp 
In the istof May will be published, in 3 vols. §¥ 
Mi. WOLKS OF KOBE v, LORD Cliv "Es ; 
Collected from the Pas jiy Pave oo t, aud Oller Aut entic 
id Original So 
By Majoi-Geueral Su JOUN MAL OL ™M, G.C.B., K.L.S., 
R.S., LLL. D., Xe. Ke 
Joba Mar ty, Albemarle a 


Alve street, March tu, loss. 


NEW BOORS pabiished ris » Mr. MURKAL. 
SUSWELL’S JOHNSON, 


MHUE FIRST VOLUME of Mr. MURRAY'S 


first complete aud uniform Edition of the various Memoirs 


of the ‘ 
LIFD OF DR. JOHNSON, 

With the best Notes of the best Ediiors, iilosiraced with an ori- 
giual whole-length Portrait and two Views, price 5s. bound, 
II. 

MR. WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK. 

A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, 
By the Author of * The Sketch Book.’ Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
Ill. 

EGYPT AND THEBES, 

From Observations made during a Residence of more than 12 
Years io E mye i: ¥q among the Ruins of Tucbes, 

« WILKINSON, Esq. 
With an Siang litustrations. svo. 30s. 


IV. 
A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 

By the late THOMAS LLOPE, Esq. Author of * Anastasins.’ 
lilustrated by ueariy Que Hancred Engravings by Moses, Shaw 
Le x, aud Basley, from Drawings made by the ‘Author. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, 2l. 

Vv. 
BELGIUM AN YD WESTERN GERMANY. 
y Mrs. PROLLOPE 


New Edition 2 Vols. post BVO. 16s. 


Vi. 
A VISIT TO one k* D, ” THE SUMMER 
ny JOUN He taut, Jun. 
Author of * Excursions to the North of Europe.’ 
With 33 Wood Engravings, post 8vo. 12s, 
Vil. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTENTH CENTURIES. 
From the German of FREDERICK VON RAUMER. 

2 vols. post BVO. 215, 

Vill. 

THE ACHARNENSES OF ARISTOPHANES, 
With English gi ore ven aland Ex: limatory. Adapted to the 

> aud Univ. sities. 
By THOMAS Mire HE ut. lute Fellow of Sydney Sussex 
College, Cau ubri dvo. 10s. 


THE SACRED SCR Pi U RES, ILLUSTRATED 
From the Cu-toms, Manne Ries, Suoerstitions, Traditions, 
Forms ot Speech, Climate, Ari, and Literature ot the 
Hinton, vy Observations mi ae os ring a Residence iu tne East 
ot neatly sat. u Year 

Ly we Rev. SUSE Pu ROBERTS, 


x. 
ON THE CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL 
SCLENCES. 

A New Faition, most carefuily revised, porticularly with the 
view of simplifying the Work, and rendering it intel igible to 
toscreatific teaders, With pumerous illustrative Wood-cuts. 
Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. - 

By MARY SOMERVILLE, 
Bondou: Johu Murray, Alovmayle-sirest, 





———— 
IMPORTANT NEW WORKS in BIOGRAPHY and TRAVELS, 


jast published by Edward Chartou (late Bull and Churton), 
Pu: lic Library, 26, ie er 


ACQUEMONT’S JOURNEY in INDIA, 


2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Portrait, price 1, 4s, 


II, 
BOID’ AZORES; 
Being a Description of a Islands, with a Chart and Four 
om ? 128. 


JUNOT’S MEMOIRS ‘OF CELEBRATED 
WOMEN. 


1 vol. Svo. with 16 Portraiis, price 14s. in cloth, 
Iv. 
MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL NBy, 
2nd edit. with Portrait, Maps, a Pians. 2 Vols. 80. price dq, 


LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND, 


2 vols. v0. with Portrait, price 24s. 


Pablished this day, Par 
OLMAN’s NORM ANDY, * PICARDY, 
Ac. comprising Five Lithogra; hic Views, Ou the best 410, 
Atlas, of some of the Principal Cathedrals, Churches, aud otter 
Picturesque Objects in ie a France. This work will be 
coupleted ind Part-, coutaining 15 Plates, 4 Vignettes, wuha 
De se nipti Account of each, Price, India Proots, 7s, 6d; 


» Author's Residence, Brunswick Lodge, 

1, Middlesex; J. Die insou, Sew Bond. 

wi Son, Pall Mali East; and every respectable 

the United Kingdom, 


feed pul ilished, 1 vol. price 


HE FRENCH LANGUAGE Trs OWN 


TEACHER. 
By RENE ALIVA 
Author ef the * Auti-Spe ling Book,’ 
“This is a very able work—new, experimental, bat pot 
— os —Speclatar, 
reestly recommend the work to the strdy of those who 
mis to understand what thes leara.”—Court Jonrnal, 
Ed ard Churtou, Holles-street; and Orr aud Smith, Amen 
coruth. 





Just complete, !, the Tiu-trated eS of The 
OMANCE of H TORY; 
E\GLAND—FRANCE—ITALY ile 
kucw Series cout.ins Twenty-one tUlasiratious, 3 vols, bound, 
price 18s. 


“ The plin of this work is exce: lent.”—Li 
“ 


rary Gozetle. 
Vey are valuable iMusirations of maover-."— Times. 

Edward Churton (late Ball aud Churton), Pablic Library, %, 
Hoik sete, 


Pu “lish ed th sis is das, | in 6 BVO. | pr wice p as. Gd. 
4 hp ~ GALLEY; a Poem. In two Cantos, 
Deseript ve of the Loss of a Naval Officer and five Sea 
men off St. Leonards. 
fuscribed (with permission) to their Royal Highnesses the 
uchess of Keat and the Princess Victoria. 
By the Rev. BE. COBBOLD, 
Rector of Loug Melord, Suilolk. 
**O 1 have sufler’d 
With ane! that | saw sutier! 
SHANSPRARE. Tempest, Act 1. Se. % 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bour-street; Southall, St 
Leonards; Wool, Hastings; and all other Bookseliers. 

In foolscap 8vo. price 7s. cloth extra, 2 
ACTS and FICTIONS; 
Or, GLEANINGS of a TOURIST. 

By the Author of * Rostang,” Xe. 
“This volume consists of four deeply interesting and well- 
written tales.’ —Oner: er. 
* These * Facts aud Fictions’ rivet the attention, and arouse 
the sympathy of the teaser.”—Morning Advertiser. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 





Just ote, in Svo. with 15 Plates, price 21s. in cloth, the 
n, with very cousideravle additions, of 

N *t i t EMP to discriminate the STYLES 

of ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, from the Conquet 

to the Reformation; with a Sketch of the ‘Grecian and Roma 
Orders; Notices of numerous British Edifices ; aud some 

marks ov the Architectwe of a part 

By THOMAS RICKMAN 

“ We earnestly recommend tris tres of ancieut archilec- 
tural investigation to every reader of taste.”"—Lit, Gazelle. 

endow; Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co, 


Cee Py 
» Architect. 


"Published this day, in 2 large vols. 8vo. price IL. 10s. 
HE HISTORY of EU ROPE during the 
FEENCH REVOLUTION, Volumes IIL. and IV, Ear 
braving the Period from the Rise of — iu 1795, to bis 
Assumptiou _ oe Imperial Crown, int 
B CHIBALD ALISON, F. R .. E. Advocate. 

A New "Edition of Vols. I. and 11., revised 
and enlarged, bs in the press, embracing the period from _ the 
Axembly of the Notables in’ 1789, to the Establishweut of the 
Directory in 1795 

Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 
Thouras € c adell, Strand, London, | 


eee 
This day is published, -— Lge Is ro rho Engraving-, bound in 


ISTORY of Ky ‘CO TON MANUFAC. 
AT BRITAIN 
y EDWARD BAINES, Jan. E-q 
“A large volume, ou a subject of vast me Bate. and national 
im npor Lauce + and treated with excell. nt judgment aud compre 
an ie Mite Gaz. 
laable public: ey be the ¢ History 
of the Cor vs MM. uw nt. a ’ ww vars issued from 
the British pres. tt o ey a every Member 
of Pariianeut, every man facturer, eve can of science, and 
- ry geutleman engaged iv foreiza commerce.” —Glasgow Free 
Tess. 
© We can assure our readers that, as all talented performances 
do, this history keeps ap the attention, from the beginning t+ We 
feud, With Mueessing satistiction. Lf avy eve thinks Gat ! 
nature of the subject necessarily imposes dry dis: Gesion of the 
writer, We cau auswer thatte fac tis allogether other wise, and 
that instraction and entertainment go hand in band throug 
the disquirition. — Manthly Review, 
Leuden ; Fisher, $00, and Co, Néwgaté-strcet. 
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DR. pe jae ON CONSUMPTION. 
press, aud will be speedily published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
"T RE AT MISE on PULMONARY CON- 
SUMPTION: comprehen‘ing an Inquiry into the Caases, 
Nature, Prevention, and treatweut of Tuberculows and Scrofulous 


Ta 
Diseases 0 KENT MES CLARK, M.D. FR. 
nentens Sherwood, Gilbert, ; and Pipe r. 


810. price 5 
HEMIC: AL AY The ACT iON: an Essay in 


+ The Laws of Combinatior 


opposing € al Astrect a me With av Historical intreduciion, 
and several i live me 

py GILBERE {ANG DON iUME, of Corpus Christi College, 

y Cambridge. 

J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; and Whittaker and Co., 
Se nis 
* Just published, price t2s. 

SYSTEMATIC TREATISE on COM- 

PARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY | introductory to the Physi- 

jogy of Man, ‘Translated, with Notes, irom the German of 
cderick Tiedemonns 

bed, MANBY GULLY, M.D. and J. HUNTER LANE, M.D. 

“We cs ve vo besit: tien in saving that it i<one of the most in 
teresting volames which We bave ever perused. We recommend 
it to the perusal of our reaters in the most sincere and streauoas 
wanner.”— Vedic ro-Chivurgical Review, Jiu, 1635. 

Spates: '< Churchill, Prince Hy street, Solio. 
mona —_— — 
This day is oublished, dd, 2nd edit. price 7s. 6d. I. bds., with coloured 

fo. aud the German and Freneh Sy.ouyais of Uie various 


. re _—T 
“TREA" TISE on the PHYSIOLOGY and 
DISEASES of the EYE: conttining a new Mode of 
Caring Catiract without aa O;eration; Ooservatious on We Pre- 
servation of ay and on Spect cles, eee 
By J. H, CURTIS, Esq. Oc uiist and Aurist. 
as OO almia—in ty is—Epiphora, Ulceration, 
Preryzium, Siaphsloma, britis, Catar ct—when in one eve ought 
nol ty be operite | aponu—Disivation of Catar-ct—Cancer— 
Amaurosis—Copios Preseriptions in Latin and r 
tacles for Strabismus, and Couvex Wire 
veated by - Author—Advice to Persous a pout to bene 
&e.— Case 
Priuted ee “Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
ween OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
This day is published, price 6s. 
HE DANCING MANIA in the Fourteenth 
Ceutary. Translated from the German of J. F.C. 
HECKER, M.D. 
By B. G. BARINGTON, M.D. F.R.S, 
“Dr. Heeker bas executed au | throwing toce 
ther, frow all available sources, the +a = to the frightfal 
plague of the 14th century Dr. Babingtou’s transtation ite 
Engtinh has rendered it © rsh . od available to the profession and 
people of this country.” 
Sherwood, Gilbert, peter) Piper, Paternoster-row,. 








NEW WORKS. 
Preparing for publication by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


1. 

RAVELS i ETHIOPTA, 

above the second Cataract of the Nile: exhibiting the 
Sate of that Country under the dominion of Movanmed Ali; 
aud illustrating the Antiquities, Arts, and History of the Aucieut 

oe igdom of Meroe. 
By G. A. HOSKINS, Esq. 

With a Map and 90 [ilustrations, from Drawinzs finished on the 

spot, by the Author, sar an Artist in bis employ. 


JOURNAL of a VISIT to CONSTANT 
and some of the GREEK ISLA 
By JOHN AULDJO, Esq, F. 


1 vol, Svo. 
With Plates, etched by George Cruikshank, from Drawings by 
the ome 


YARROW REVISIT E D, and other POEMS. 
By W. WORDSWOR’ ae | Esq. 1 voi. feap. 8v0. 


A POET’S PORTFOLIO: or, Minor Poems; in 
‘hree Books, 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esq. 
5. 
LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM IIT. 


King of Fog and Stadtholder of Hoilaud. 
By the Son AKTHUL REVOR, M. M.A. &c. Christ 
Chureh, Oxtord, 
6. 


THE GYPSEY: a Romance. 
By the Author of ‘ Mary of Burgundy,’ ‘ Life and Adveniures of 
Jou Marston Hail,’ &e. 


7. 
A Third Volume of ‘ THE DOCTOR.’ 


8. 
ENGLISH in INDIA; and other Sketches. 
By A TRAVELLE Re 2 vols, post Svo, 


ROS ABEL: a Novel. 


By the Authoress of * sa gael 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A NEW BRI ish ATLAS ; 

Comprising separate Mars of every County of E u gland, and the 
titee Ridings of Yorkshire, Wates will be ntaived in four 
Meels, which will be so contrived th ayes be joined together 
and form one N 
VAL ° 
This work will bers, consisting of two 
Maps ear b, aud will be | a every moult, price Is, td. 

Pain, aul Qe. eloured. the Maps, 14 vy 17 inches, 

The First Number wiil be published early iu April. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
By JOHN ELLIOTSON, M.D. Canta». F.R.S, 

With whieis is ine Orporated muc h ot the Element art of the 
lustitationes Physiologice of J. F. BLUMENBACH, 
Professor in the University of Gottingen. Filth Evition. 
The First Part isjust published, with numerous Vi oodeuts, 105.6¢. 
Tae remaiuing Part will be Published at Midsumwmer, 





Just | published, in in 3 . gy 8vo. price i. 4s. 
IDNEY ERESFORD: 
A Tale 4 the Dav 
By LOUISA SIDNEY STANHOE 
London - Sherwood, Gis ‘bert, aud d Piper, | Pat 


DR. ag eats <S HISTORY OF MEDICIY 
pu marets in | vol, 8vo. price 7. 
KETC Hw of the HISTORY of ME ‘DIC INE 
from its Origin to the Commencement of the 19h © eutary. 
by J. BOSTOU a. 
London : Sherwood, Gilt erl, and ‘Pipe r, Pate rnoster-row. 


NEW NOVELS, 
Just published by Ric — a Vv, 8, <7 w Borlington-street. 
le. post 8 
wt KETCHES OF EA- PORT TOWN. 
By HENRY F, CHORLEY, 
Romance, sentiment, avd real tile, are a coubined in these 
delightful volames.”—Morning Post. 


FRANCESCA CARRARA. 
By L.E.L. 
Author of § The t Ae rice,’ Cc. 3 vols 
ee with a pencil of adwirabie del.cacy.” 1 Morning 
Herald. 


THR UNFORTUNATE MAN. ° 
By Capt. FREDERIC CHAMTER, RN, 
Author of *Vhe Lite of a Sidor,’ &e ols, 
* Pall of interest—it cannot fail to atiract and please.”—John 


Bull. 
THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE, 
Hy ADYS SY. Bvols, 


By Li 
“A story fall of romanic *— Examiner. 
5s 
THE PRINCESS. 
Nw LADY MORGAN, 
Author of ¢ Florence Ma arthy,’ &e. 3 vo 


3 
A very ciever and interesting work. There is ne, feeling, 
humour, and waiveteé in every ms ge,”’—Alhenaum. 


THE LAST DAYS OF rome sett 
By the Auther of ‘ Eagene Aram,’ we. 3 vols. 
“The most masterly production we have read for years.”’— 
Exammer. 


VILLAGE REMINISCENCES, 
By AN OLD MAID. 3 ve 
' highlv-cuiti vited mint, wlich 


has been acquainied with wired lite, Her sketches are 
full of truth—of power—of pathos Sun, 


Abo, just hog 
In 3 vols. 5 
PIERCE FALCON, THE g on AST. 
By EMMA WHETEHEA 
_FINESSE. A ‘Novel. 
N E w w OR 
Just published, by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ee, TO HIS MAJESTY. 


tu 2 vols, post Svo, 
WEntes IN T il FAR WEST. 
A 


2 vols. 


NITED STATES. 
By CHARLES F, HOFFMAN, 


ORIEN NTAL MEMOIRS 


fence ia India. 


JAX 
Edited by bis D ut 
The COUNTESS DE MON Ly AL i MBERT. 
© OF all the books which have been published ov India, this, 
perhaps, is ie most sterlingly vi ee ‘—Morning Herald. 
THE nese Sacer? ACCOUNT OF CHINA. 
In 2 vols. 6vo. with Plates 2 
WANDERINGS. IN NEW SOUTH W ALES, 
BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, and CHINA, 
u 18:32, ory = 1834. 
By GEORGE BENNETT, Esq. F-L.S, 
“Well calcalated to excite ane atiy « rity. We have 
ere a fuller and livelier descri ion of Maci ao, than we have 
where wet wih; and of Canton itself, the author furnishes 
ketehes which will also reward the reader's attention.” — 
Quarterly Review, Feb. 183 
4. 
BY ONDE “ me TUE BRITISH werd oe 
fu . §vo. with Map and P P 
A VOYAGE oF “DISC OVERY TO. THE SOUTH 
rLANTIC OCEAN: 
i. in H.MLS. Chauticlcer, 
In the at woe sand al. Under the fo umand of 
» HENR A Ny 
* Deserves re ak in amusemen 
voyages of Cook, Parry, aud Beechey.”"—Morning Post, 


THREE YEARS IN THE oes 
i] 


BRAZIL, cath 4 

fn te31, 32, a 

This work is as amusing as itis useful, 
is full of interest. 


of 
. PERU 
2 vols, Ave 
‘Tie account of Peru 


Second Edition, revised, in 2 ve vis. f ont 8vo. 
° R A 


LITERARY, and POLITICAL, 
RY L. BULWER, Esq. MP a 
r, and instructive book.”— Examiner. 
Also, just ready, 
BY ORDER of a weit ear 


In 
A VOYAGE OF pise ov F RY. TO "AFRICA AND 
ABIA. 
Perforated in His Majesty’s Ships a and Borraconta, 
From t8z a. tr se 
Under aii i ne of Ca c w. W. OWEN, RN, 
EUT. Boe LER, RAN. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates. 
TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Including a AS of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY, 
By Licut. J, W. MOODIE, 21st Fusiieers, 





Just published, 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
OL. NAPIER'S HISTORY of the WAR 
in the PENINSULA, 8vo. with Plans. Price 20s. 
New Editions of Volumes 1, 2, and 3, may be Lad separately, 
price 20s. eac he 
i. and W,. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. — 
NEW ewe — BOOKS. 
pablish 
E PORQU EPs Fi RST FRENCH 
READING BOOK; or, Petites Histoires lntéressanies, 
with the Eoglst Translations ai the end of each page. Pp. 200. 
Price 2s. 6d. bound. Also, 

De Porquet’ s Traducteur Parisien; consisting 
of a Collection of Anecdotes, Historical Fact«, Familiar Letters, 
Socted Drama, &c., with a Lexicon of the Words iu Baglirh at 
the end of the book. New edition, bound. Pp. 300, price 4s. 

FP. de Porquet aud Cooper, School Booksellers, 11, Tasistock- 
street, Covent garden. 
A NEW FRENC 4 RE ADING-BOOK FOR THE 
FER CLASSE 
at ISTOIRE je N APOLEON a a l’usage des 


ecoles. 
By L.A 
w ith Map of t 
hou 





MOR DACQUE, 
wd Povtean Napoleon, 
y got ep in faucy boards 


need seen of ‘as event-, whieh at the we 
hime of Napoleon, parse a besore the mind's eve in the shad 
digeity of departed grandeur. ft will be found exceedingly 
valnable to sc o0ls."— New Monthly Mag. 

F. de Porqoet aud Cooper, School Booksellers, 11, Tavistock- 
stiect, ‘ ‘event gardens 


THE MOST aie =~ FRE NCH | GRAMMAR, AND 
HE CHEAVEST, 
Or, NOEL and cHaPs: AL oss site d into English, under the 


DE PORQUET s° ? AR ISIAN GRAM- 
MAR, with a Set of Colle ial Exercises, and num rows 
tables of Verbs, tot Regelor aud trregular, with the Preposi- 
tions they govern before Lutimitivess ath edition, price 3s. 6d. in 


sheep. 240 pp. —A KEY to ditto, Is. 
De Porquer and Cooper, 11, Vavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


A USEFUL AND GENERAL 
BOOK, 

Sth edition, revised, improved, and enlarged, 2s, 
pak MISIAN PHRASEOLOGY ; being a 


Hectic oT 5 ws utences hn coum 


FRENCH PHRASE 


u « 
hose Whe are desiroans eo acquiring au elegant aud « ories t me de 
of speshiug the French Lauguoge; being a co; ious choice of 
Examples on all the Ruwes, and a Reeapiiulation of thes, ex- 
tracted from the best moderu Authors—an essential ¢ 
to the Scholar aud — ihr; asalso a Sequel toall Graumurs, 
By &. DE PORQDEL 

De Porquet and C om, 11, Tavistock sen eet 
NOTICE TO THE SCHOLASTIC PROP 

PRIVATE FAMILIES UsING DE PORQU 
A wew edition, being the 14th, most seraoa 

eorrected, on the latest authorities on 

repriuted with au entirely new type, aud re 


E TRESOR de L’ECOL Br FRAN- 
Cc Als; or, the Art Ry Translating E glial into French at 
Sight. Also, By L. F. DE PORQUE 
A Key to the seh, corresponding with the 
former editions; a inted with new type. : 


volumes perieetly correct, and worthy of the high patronage they 
have ' ve 

v orquet and Cooper, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


kK Y A N*?s.. 2 AT EN T for the 

PRESERVATION of TIMBER from DRY ROT, is 
proved iv his Majesty’s Dockyard at Woolwich by a trist of tive 
years, and adopied by Government, Sir Robert Smirke, end 
other emiueut Architects and Builders. lc offers great advan- 
tages lo 

THE SHIPOWNER, 
by securing durahiliiy to the timber; to 
THE BRITISH COLONIES, 
by rendering their wood equally useful and durable with that 
from Norway ; to 
LAND PROPRIETORS, 
First, by enabling them to use the cheaper kinds Aare r, their 
ngrowih, thereby greatl, diminis 

Secoudly, the durabuity of the work being so nue tb inereared 
as to render repair less frequent, whereby great saving must 
acerne 

Vhicdly, wood may be used where more expeusive material 
has hitherto been necessary ; to 

GROUND LANDLORDS, 

who let on building leases, by the houses, at the expiration, being 
delivered up with the timber sound; to 

BUILDERS 
by increasing the value of house ; and it is with confidence 
sv bmitied that the Patent is invaluable as respects the PALACE, 
the MANSION, the PARK, the FARM, and the COTTAGE, as 
well a» the 

WOODEN WALLS OF ENGLAND. 
Timber, Deals, Canvass, Cordage, &c. sent to the Proprietors? 
Tanks at 
Gillingham-street, Grosvenor Basin, Pimlico; 
Grand Surrey Canal Dock, Roibertinve; or 
No. 4 Waart, City Road Basis 
ney be effectually prepared under the direction of Mr. Henry 
. Hant, Surveyor, 

Asthe Proprietors are willing to grant Licences to persons of 
respectability to have Tauks on ther own estates; and buildere 
and tha ber me rehanis, to euable thew to prepare for the public 
on the & ¢ terms as the proprietors do. 

Specis may be inspected, ard in ormation obtained, at the 
Otlice of the Patentees, No, 1, Furuival’s lun. 

The following parties are lice ensed by the patentees to prepare 
timber tor the trade and t e puri - 

aes — Baker and Son, Builders, Siangate, near We tminster- 


srs Y a near Westminster. 
» sear ell and Peto, Builders, Yor a FRY, Secretary. 
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. Albemarle-street. 
MR. WASHINGTON IRVING S NEW WORK. 
A TOUR on the PRAIRIES, 
By the Author of ‘ The Sketch Book,’ 
8 published THIS DAY. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


On the 1st of May will be published, in 3 vols, 8vo. 
EMOIRS of ROBERT LORD CLIVE, 
Collected from the Family Papers at Wolcot, and other 
authentic Sources. 
By the late eng Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. 
Author of the ‘ History of Persia,’ ‘Sketches of Persia,’ &c. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


Now ready, New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
ELGIUM, and WESTERN GERMANY. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
John Murray, Albewarle-street. 














This day is published, with many Illustrations, svo. 30s. 
GYPT and THEBES, 
From Observations made during a Residence of more than 

Tweive Years in Egypt and among the Ruins of Thebes. 
By J. G. WILKINSON, Esq. 
John Murray, Aibemarle-street. 





This day is published, a New Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. with 
Portrait and Woodcuts, 24s. 
U DIBRA S&S. 
By SAMUEL BUTLER. 
Witn Notes, by the Rev. TREADWAY RUSSEL NASH, D.D. 
ohn Marray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
N ESSAY on the ‘ BIRDS’ of ARISTO- 
PHANEsS, os 
Translated from the German of SUVERN, 
By W. R. HAMILTON, F.R.S. 
In the press, by the same Author and Translator, 
An Essay on the ‘ Clouds’ of Aristophanes. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





‘This day is published, post 8vo. 2s. 
N the DEATH of some EMINENT PER- 
SONS of MODERN TIMES: 
Read before the Roval College of Physicians. 
By Sir HENRY HALFORD, Bart. 
Also, a New Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Popular Essays on some of the most Im- 
portant Diseases. By Sir Henry Halford, Bart. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarie-street. 


Just published, io small 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
T . H E Cc R Ud SS E; 
or, 2 PROSPECT of the WEST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
A Tropical sketch, with Notes historical and illustrative. 
By ROBERT NUGENT DUNBAR. 
ames Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place. 


SOUTHEY'S COMPLETE WORKS OF COWPER, 
WITH A LIFE BY THE EDITOR. 


ESSRS. BALDWIN and CRADOCK beg 
to inform the Public that they have had in preparation, 
for more than eighteen months, a Complete E:Jition of the 
Works of this favourite Poet, in the popular form of Byron, 
Cravbe, Edgeworth, &c., an aunouncement of which was given 
in the Midsummer of last year in all the periodicals. Messrs, 
Baldwin and Cradock were urged to this undertaking by fre- 
quent calls madefor a uniform Edition of ail the Works of 
Cowper, with a Life that would do more justice to the Author 
than those of Haytey and others. Toaccomplish this object, and 
do credit to themselves, they placed the whole in the bands of 
Dr. Southey, and this great Biographer has nearly completed a 
Life of the Poet, comprising ia it most of the literary history of 
England during half aceutury; to which he has added a Life of 
Newton, and Memoirs of Madame Guion, with numerous notes 
and scatte t h the works. The CORRE- 
SPONDENCE will be ENRICHED by considerably more than 
A_ HUNDRED ORIGINAL LETTERS, NEVER BEFORE 
PRINTED. 

The Publishers have employed the first Artists of the age to 
engrave the fine original drawiogs prepared expressly for this 
Edition. The Portraits to be given are from the most authentic 
originals, and have been procured at great cost and labour. 
Having thus candidly stated their preparations, and the pub- 
licity given to t so many months ago, Messrs, Baldwin and 
Cradock cannot doubt but that all will see the injustice done to 
them by a house announcing another edition of Cowper's W orks 
for immediate publication, and that after a preparation of less 
than six weeks, as can be proved by letters written by these 
parties to Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock. How such an under- 
taking can be perfected in the time, it is difficult to anderstand. 

hese Publishers have certainly saved mach labour by reprinting 
the Life by Hayley (written yal of thirty years since); but 
those who are acquainted with engraving know that a plate of 
any value cannot even be completed in less than three mouths 
after the artist has received the drawing which he is to copy. 
Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock cannot believe that the public will 
be satistied with an edition got up in such haste, and presenting 
so little that is new (for the leticrs mentioned in their Prospectus 
have been printed upwards of eleven years, and can readily be 
purchased), when Dr. Southey’s edition is nearly ready for pab-~ 
lication, enriched as it is by his labours aud so much original 
mater; with plates exquisitely engraved from fine original 
dcaplags of scenery taken on the spot by an artist of great 
ce ve 

Mesme Baldwin and Cradock baye much pleasure in stating 
thata Prospectus of their edition will be ready in a few days, and 











THE LATEST WORK ON IRELAND. 

In 2 vols, 8vo. price 21s, the 2nd edition, 
[RELAND in 1834. By H. D. INGLIS, 
Author of ‘Spain in 1830,’ &c. 

* Written in an honest and impartial spirit.”— Edinb, Review. 
“* Drawn by a careful and impartial man.”—Times. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 


‘The 2nd edition, with Engravings, price 12s. 
HE CHANNEL ISLANDS: 
JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, &c. 
By H. D. INGLIs. 
“ An elegant guide to these islands.” —Speciator. 
By the same Author, 





In 2 vols, 16s, 
_ Solitary Walks through Many Lands. 
“ Winttaker Sad Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





pec be placed in the hands of every 
respectable Bookseller for public inspection. In the Prospectus 
the Publishers also announce a Series of Landscape Iiustrations 
and other Plates, as a Companion to Southey’s Edition of Cowper; 
thus presenting to the public what they flatter themselves will be 
considered the STANDARD EDITION of the WORKS of 
COWPER. 
: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


QOUTHEY’s EDITION of COWPER’S 


Ks. 

‘The Publishers of the above Work would be quite content to 
wait the correction of an error, made by the Editor of the 
Literary Gazette, in noticing the tirst volume of the re-publica- 
tion of Hayley’s Life, &e., by Mr. Grimshawe, until the next 
number appeared, did they not perceive that Messis, Sannders 
and Otley were using this error to favour their own publication 
in paragra ted in the different daily papers. 

The Editor of the Literary Gazette, bis Saturday’s number, 
expresses himself thus in his notice of Mr. Grimshawe’s repab- 
lication Bes ‘Let us leave it for the few era 





Price 5s. cloth, 
‘ETTERS and ESSAYS. 
By RICHARD SHARP, Esq. 

A ird aud enlarged Edition. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


MR. LE BAS'S LIFE OF BISHOP JEWEL. 
Next wont, te smail vo. price 6s. printed aniformly with the 
Lives of Wicuir and App. Cranmer, by the same Author, and 
containing a highly-finished Portrait, 
HE LIFE of BISHOP JEWEL. 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East ludia College, Herts; and late Fellow of 

rinity College, Cambridge. 

Forming the Eleventh Volume ot the THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo-place. 
NECESSITY OF A NATIONAL CHURCH. 
Just published, price Threepence, 

ETTER IV.; being the last of the Series, 
to the Right Hon. Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart. &c. 
By the Rev. CHARLES CATOR, M.A, 
Of Brasennose College, Oxford. 
London : Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 








Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
‘HE | HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW 
VEL, 


Saunders and Otley, Condvit-street, Hanover-square. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
COLLEGIANS.’ 
Nearly ready, 3 vols. post 8yo. 
Y NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By the Author of ‘ The Collegians.’ 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit-sireet, Hanover-square. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 12. 1s. 
EMOIRS of MIRABEAU, 
Biographical, Literary, and Political, 
Written by Himself, bis Father, his Uncle, and his Adopted Child. 

“The Memoir is very interesting, and exhibits much that is 
curious in character and valuable iu matter.”—Allas. 

“Sir Waiter Scott himself never painted any portraits from 
feudal times more highly coloured, or with more prowinent aud 
characteristic traits, tan this man, and even his brother, without 
the aid of romance or fancy preseut.”—Blackwood, Uct. 1. 

Also, 3rd edition, price 10s. 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MIRABEAU. 
By ETIENNE DUMONT, 
Edward Churton (late Bull and Churton), Library, 26, Holles- 





‘orresp » NOW FOR THF FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.” 
Correspondence in question was printed more than TEN YFARS 
aco, Dr. Johnson, the editor, stating in his preface that all the 
letters were before Hayley when he wrote tie life of the poet, 
but with an amiable caution, though questionable judgment, they 
were not printed in his series. The Literary Gozette noticed the 
Private Correspondence on Jan, 31, Feb. 7, aud Feb. 28, 1824. 
Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, March 10. 


OMPLETE EDITION of COWPER.— 

We are requested to state that the FIRST VOLUME of 

the New and Compiete Edition of Cowper’s Works, including 

his PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, edited by the Rev. Mr, 

GRIMSHAWE, is NOW READY, price 5s. bound, aud may be 

had of the Publishers, Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Condait- 
street; and of the Booksellers in town and country. 





COMPLETE EDITION OF COWPER, BY THE 
REV. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, 
y spe 

ESSRS. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, as 
Publishers of the above Work, cannot but regret that 
Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, having embarked in an edition 
by Dr. Southey, should think it necessary to the success of their 
undertaking, to endeavour to prejudice that in which Messrs. 
Saunders and Otley, with at least an equal, if not a superior 
right, are engaged. Supposing all that Messrs. Baldwin and 
Cradock have with such extreme bad taste obtruded on the 
public to be true, do they not knew that it is not in the power 
of any individual whatever to present a complete series of 
Cowper’s Letters (in which the chief interest of any life of him 
mast consist) without. his “ Private Correspondence’’! and will 
they deny that this “ Private Correspomlence”’ is exclusively the 

property of Messrs. Saunders and Otley! 

It is sufficiently easy to employ high-sounding phrases; but 
these are facts, and they are such as the public will not be at all 
likely to disregard, 

Messrs. Sauaders and Otley cannot bet rezret that Messrs. 
Baldwin and Cradock should thus force themseives into a collision 
which was so perfectly uncalled for, and they now hope, that the 
editions, in which they are respectively engaged, may be lett to 
the taste and discrimination of the public, convinced that they 
have equally at command with Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, the 
talent necessary to do justice to the fame of the distinguished 
writer whose works they have engaged to complete aud to 
illustrate. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF COWPER’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS. 


By the Rev. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, A.M. 
Author of the ‘ Life of the Rev. Legh Rickmond,’ 
Is NOW READY, price 5s. 
and may be had of the publishers, Messrs, Saunders and Oilev, 
nduit-strect;—of their Agents: for freiand, J. Cumming, 
;—for Scotland: Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and of 
the liers ja town and country. 





On Tuesday pee be published, in svo, 
NDIA; its STATE and. PROSPECTs, 
By EDWARD THORNTON, Exq. 
London: Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadeuhall-street, 


In 12mo., price 3s. 6d. 
ERM ON S. 
By fee Rev. JOHN aavene ROBINSON, B.A. 
Curat St. Andrew olborn, am ve reacher 
sical re" Qeebec Coapel, « 
Riving » St. Paul’s C byard, and Waterloo-place, 
g wa a nt ny 
Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 
SYNOPSIS of the SPECIES of IN. 
SECTS belonging to the Family PHASMIDA, 
By G. R. GRAY, M.E.S. Lond. and Paris, 
By the same Author, 2 
The Entomology of Australia. Part |, 
Puasmips. 4to. With 8 coloured Plates, 2is. ; Plain, 15s, 
____ London: Longman, Rees, , and Co, 
POPE'S WORKS. 


HE FIRST VOLUME of VALPY’s 
Edition of POPE will be published April 1st, containing g 
fine Portrart of the Author, and two beautiful Engravings trom 
Original Designs, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
Ju this Edition will be given a new Life of Pope, Notices on 
each Poem, and brief Notes, by the Rev. Dr. CROLY; with 
ginal Letters: the whole to be completed insix monthly 








Priv ed and published by A. J. Valpy; and sold by all Book. 
sellers. 





Next week will be published, price 6s. No. 1. of the 
EW FOREIGN QUARTERLY RE. 
VIEW, conducted by the Editor of the FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, Number I. to XXVIII, 
Puvlished by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-iaue ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 
#*,* Advertisements, and Bills to be inserted, will be received 
up to Monday Evening next, the 16th instant. 


No. IJ. will be published in June. 


Just published, in 12mo. boards, price 4s. 6d. 
KETCH of the POLITICAL CAREER 
of the EARL of DURHAM. 
By JOHN REID. 
*« It possesses a very considerable interest.”’—Spectator. 
Reid and Co. Glasgow; Whittaker and Co. Loudon, 


OPULAR READING.—The MIRROR, 

the first established of the Cheap Periodicals, is published 

in Nambers, weekly, at 2d.; Parts, monthly, at sd.; and Vo 

lumes, haif-yearly, at Ss. 6d.; any Numbers may be had to com- 
plete Sets. 

“The ollest, and probably the best, of our cheap compa- 
triots: a very pleasing, entertaining, and intelligent misceliagy,” 
Literary Gazette, eh . 

A Volume, comprising the Numbers from 
June to December, 1834, is just published. 
Join Limbird, 143, Strand, 





TO LIBRARIANS, BOOK BUYERS, ETC. 

lu 1 vol. 80. (pp. 356,) price 16s. in cloth, 
TMHE LONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers ; containing the 
BVOKS published in London, and those altered in Size aad 

Price, since the Year 1814, to December 1834, inclusive, 
Loudow: Published by Robert Bent (Literary Advertiser 
Office), Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster-row ; and solid by all 
Kkseilers. 





NEW PARLIAMENT. 

This day, in a pocket volume, bound, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 
OOCH’S KEY to the PLEDGES and 
DECLARATIONS of the NEW PARLIAMENT of 1835, 
abstracted from their Election Speeches aud Addresses; will 
personal Notices of the Mewbers, and their correct Town Resi- 
dences—the Popul aud C y of each County, City, 

and Borongh—the Final Poils—together with the Votes 

Divisions on the Speakership, Address, and Malt ‘Tax. E 

By the Author of the ‘ Book of the Reformed Parliament. 
*e* An Edition may be had of the above, in the svo. size, 

uniform with that of the ‘ Book of the Reformed Parliameat.’ 

James Ridgway and Sous, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





ENGRAVINGS FROM THE WORKS OF 
W. COLLINS, Esq. R.A. 

R. MOON begs to announce that he has 

madesach arrangements with respect to the above Works 
as will enable him to supply the Public and the Trade with 
choice Impressions, both of the Proofs and Priats,—Mr. Collins 
having appointed Lim his agent for that purpose. 

‘The following subjects are already engraved H 

The Fisherman’s Departure. Engraved 
by Jos. Phelps, from a picture in the Collection of James Mor- 
rison, Esq. Size, 19} by 16. Price, Prints, 14.15.; Proofs,2l. a 

Searching the Net. Engraved by Joseph 
Phelps, from a picture in the collection of Sir Abraham Hume, 
Bart. Size, 12} by 10]. Price, Prints, 7s. 6d. ; Proofs, 15s. 

Fishermen on the look out. Engraved by 
Joseph Phelps, from a picture in the collection of the Earl of 
Liverpool. size, 16 by 14. Price, Prints, 12s.; Proofs, 1, 4% 

Shrimp Catchers. Engraved by Jos. Phelps, 
from a picture In the collection of E. Lechmere, Esq. Size, 
10 by 9. Price, Prints, 5s. ; Proois, 10+. 

Feeding’ Rabbits. Engraved by John 
Linnell, from a picture in the collection of H. Rice, Esq. Size, 
18 by 14. Priuts, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 1. Is. 

An Engraving in the line manner, by Mr. 
Shenton, after Mr. Collins’s picture of * The Stray Kitten, isin 
progress, and will be published in the course of the year. 

F. G. Moon, Printseller to the King, 20, Thread 





London : Priuted at No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Laue, by 

James Honus, of 4, New Ormond Sireet, Middlesex, for 
himself aud co-proprietor, and published tor them, 
Catherine Street, Strand, by Joun Francis; aud sold by 
Booksellers and Newsvendet Agents: for SCOTLAND, Mest». 
Beil & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for (netanp, W. F. ———— 
Dublin; for the Continent, M, Baudry, 9, Rue da Coe 
}t.-Honore, Paris, 








